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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  third  and  last  book  about  my  great-grandmother,  Susan 
Dade  Canady  Langdon,  taken  from  her  journals  and  letters. 

In  these  three  small  volumes,  written  primarily  for  my  grandchil- 
dren, I  have  tried  to  paint  a  true  picture  of  Susan:  her  trust  in  her 
Heavenly  Father,  her  deep  love  for  her  husband  and  family  and  her 
ability  to  go  forward  into  the  unknown  future,  bravely  and  coura- 
geously. She  was  tried  again  and  again  and  she  always  passed  the  test. 

I  hope  that  the  story  of  this  fine  woman,  their  own  ancestor,  will 
inspire  my  children  and  their  children's  children  with  the  strength  to 
face  their  own  trials  and  tribulations.  It  is  a  great  heritage.  Let  us  live 
up  to  it. 

I  appreciate  the  help  and  advice  of  my  niece,  Alice  Robinson  Steven- 
son. Because  she  was  in  Europe,  we  had  to  rely  on  letters  and  tape 
recordings.  This  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  face  to  face  discussions  but 
valuable  help  nonetheless. 

Also  I  want  to  thank  my  daughter,  Henrietta  Herndon  Tweedie.  As 
in  Books  I  and  II,  she  did  the  illustrations  for  Book  III.  Her  sketches 
have  added  greatly  to  the  book's  charm  and  interest. 


Henrietta  R.  Herndon 


April  1965 
Springfield,  Illinois 


CHAPTER  ONE 

"Papa,  Papa!  Look!  They're  Yankee  soldiers.  What  will  we  do?" 
cried  Willie. 

He  was  right.  Around  the  bend  of  the  river  came  a  boat  load  of 
men  in  blue  uniforms.  They  were  surely  Yankees  and  were  patrolling 
the  river. 

Dr.  Langdon,  his  thirteen  year  old  son  Willie,  and  the  colored  boy, 
Jim,  had  been  to  Cincinnati  for  a  wagon  load  of  supplies.  It  was  the 
fall  of  1861  and  already  medical  supplies  were  running  low.  Since  the 
fall  of  Ft.  Sumter  in  April,  the  Confederacy  had  seized  the  Union  ar- 
senals and  had  sufficient  arms  and  munitions  for  the  brief  war  they 
expected.  No  one  had  considered  the  need  for  medical  supplies.  The 
Southern  ports  had  been  blockaded.  Ft.  Henry  was  guarding  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  Ft.  Donaldson  the  Cumberland  River.  The  line  divid- 
ing North  and  South  was  from  the  Cumberland  Gap  in  the  East, 
through  Mill  Springs  to  Columbus  on  the  Mississippi. 

By  special  order  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  signed  by  the  Asst.  Adju- 
tant Gen.  John  Withers,  commanded  by  Secretary  of  War,  2nd  Lieut. 
W.  S.  Langdon  was  released  from  the  Nashville  Home  Guards  on  No- 
vember 6,  1861.  He  was  made  a  special  agent,  a  position  filled  with 
great  risk. 

His  first  order  as  an  agent  was  to  go  through  the  Lines  to  his  friends 
in  the  north  for  supplies.  On  his  way  north,  he  had  taken  little  used 
roads  and  had  had  no  trouble.  Mr.  Crawford,  his  friend  in  Cincinnati, 
had  been  very  willing  to  help  him  secure  medical  supplies,  "for  the 
sick  and  suffering."  Mrs.  Crawford  had  insisted  on  sending  to  Dr. 
Langdon's  wife,  Susan,  her  own  canned  fruit,  some  highly  prized  cans 
of  both  tea  and  coffee,  and  even  a  packet  of  sewing  needles.  It  was  a 
valuable  load  that  Dr.  Langdon  was  smuggling  south. 

They  had  crossed  the  Ohio  River  with  a  sympathetic  ferryman  and 
made  their  way  through  Kentucky  again  on  little  traveled  roads,  often 
going  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  towns.  They  had  even  been  lucky 


enough  to  find  the  ferryman  here  at  the  Cumberland  River  pleasant 
and  agreeable,  though  no  reference  to  the  war  was  made.  He  asked  no 
questions,  for  which  they  were  thankful.  And  now  to  run  into  Federal 
troops!  It  could  be  tragic. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Langdon  had  considered  some  such  emergency  be- 
fore he  had  started  on  this  trip,  and  he  had  tried  to  dress  like  country 
people.  He  wore  his  old  long  coat  that  almost  covered  his  dark  suit. 
Certainly  he  couldn't  wear  his  tall  black  stiff  hat.  So  he  had  borrowed 
an  old  felt  hat  with  low  crown  and  soft  brim  from  Mr.  Cherry.  Mr. 
Cherry  wore  it  only  while  working  in  the  nursery,  and  it  was  not  in 
very  good  condition. 

Willie  had  on  his  last  winter's  jacket  and  a  pair  of  school  pants.  He 
had  grown  so  much  this  past  year  that  the  jacket,  buttoned  all  the 
way  down  the  front,  fitted  very  snugly,  the  sleeves  hit  him  halfway  to 
the  elbow.  For  added  warmth  he  had  a  woolen  scarf  around  his  neck. 
Both  he  and  Jim  had  caps  with  short  visors. 

Jim  was  the  best  dressed  member  of  the  group.  He  had  gone  north 
wearing  only  a  sweater.  When  it  suddenly  turned  cold,  Arthur  Craw- 
ford insisted  upon  giving  Jim  a  jacket  he  had  outgrown.  He  was  the 
same  age  as  Jim,  twenty-one,  but  he  was  much  larger.  When  Jim 
showed  reluctance  in  accepting  such  a  fine  gift,  Arthur  said  it  was  in 
payment  for  sending  him  one  of  Cindy's  puppies. 

"That  dog  was  the  finest  dog  I  ever  had.  Besides,  I  didn't  ever  give 
you  anything  for  the  soldiers  and  Indians  you  made  for  me.  Come  up 
to  my  room." 

Arthur  led  the  way  and  proudly  pointed  to  the  figures  that  Jim  had 
carved  many  years  before.  One  whole  shelf  of  his  glass  bookcase  was 
given  over  to  displaying  these  warriors.  Surprisingly,  they  still  looked 
like  works  of  an  artist. 

"How  is  yor  carvin'?"  asked  Jim. 

"Well,  I'm  not  any  better  at  that  than  I  was  at  the  piano.  Guess  I'll 
just  have  to  be  a  business  man." 

So  Jim  thanked  Arthur  and  wore  the  jacket,  and  that  is  why  he 
looked  less  countrified  than  the  others. 

Now  Dr.  Langdon  thought  fast.  They  looked  all  right.  But  he 
couldn't  afford  to  have  his  wagon  examined.  The  soldiers  would  know 
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immediately  what  he  was  up  to.  There  were  heavy  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance. Could  he  reach  them?  They  would  give  sufficient  cover  even 
with  no  leaves  on  the  trees,  but  he  was  afraid  that  they  were  too  far 
away.  If  he  tried  to  run  for  it  across  this  flat  river  bottom,  the  troops 
would  surely  become  suspicious  and  pursue  them.  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  do.  Bluff  it  out. 

"Jump  down,  Willie.  Down,  Jim."  Dr.  Langdon,  too,  jumped  down 
from  the  wagon. 


"Now  cheer  as  you  have  never  cheered  before/' 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  off  his  own  hat,  waved  it  in  the  air  and, 
smiling,  he  cheered  the  passing  Yankee  soldiers.  The  two  boys  did 
likewise,  and  though  their  hearts  were  quaking,  their  lungs  responded 
vigorously. 

For  a  few  moments  the  soldiers  did  nothing.  Would  the  deception 
work?  Then  a  Yankee  hand  went  up,  a  cap  came  off  with  an  answer- 
ing salute.  Soon  others  joined  in,  the  soldiers  sailed  by,  and  around 
the  bend,  laughing  and  friendly. 

When  all  was  quiet,  Dr.  Langdon  led  the  shaking  boys  up  into  the 
wagon  seat.  No  words  were  spoken,  but  he  lost  no  time  gaining  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  first  clump  of  trees. 

They  had  no  other  near  accidents,  and  by  the  time  they  reached 
Nashville  and  Dr.  Langdon  told  the  story  at  headquarters,  the  boys 
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forgot  their  fear  at  the  time,  and  acted  like  heroes  home  from  the 
wars,  strutting  and  bragging  to  any  of  their  young  friends  that  would 
listen. 

Dr.  Langdon  told  Willie  he  must  give  his  mother  a  restrained  ac- 
count of  the  trip. 

f(You  know  that  women  are  timid  creatures  and  are  given  to  wor- 
rying/' he  said.  "Promise  me  that  you  will  say  nothing  to  upset  your 
mother.  I  will  be  forced  to  make  many  more  dangerous  trips  in  the 
future,  and  I  do  not  want  her  to  be  anxious." 

Though  obviously  disappointed,  Willie  promised  his  father. 

It  was  a  useless  precaution.  The  story  drifted  up  to  Susan  from  the 
servants'  quarters  greatly  magnified  in  the  telling. 

Jim's  best  friend  was  Jonas,  the  slave  of  Mr.  Cherry  who  had  a 
nursery  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Langdon  and  lived  next  door.  Aunt 
Polly,  Dr.  Langdon's  slave  and  cook,  considered  Jonas  a  bad  influence 
on  Jim.  It  was  true  that  Jonas  was  unhappy  and  threatened  to  run 
away  every  time  he  had  trouble.  He  couldn't  understand  Jim's  devo- 
tion to  the  Langdon  family.  He  didn't  know  why  Jim  hadn't  taken  this 
opportunity  while  he  was  in  Cincinnati  to  escape.  He  knew  that  Jim 
was  brave.  His  story  of  The  Narrow  Escape  and  the  crossing  of  the 
Line  lost  nothing  in  the  telling.  Yes,  Jim  was  brave,  but  not  brave 
enough  to  run  away  with  him. 

Susan  questioned  Dr.  Langdon  about  the  trip.  He  gave  her  the  facts 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  she  believed  him.  She  knew  and  he  knew  she 
knew  that  the  situation  had  been  dangerous. 

Susan  had  spent  sleepless  nights  when  her  menfolk  had  gone  on 
their  necessary  journey.  In  the  day  time  she  kept  busy  with  her  house, 
with  the  care  of  her  children,  and  her  preparation  for  the  final  issue 
of  Ladies'  Pearl*  The  sad  decision  to  discontinue  the  publication  of 
the  magazine  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  lack  of  both  time  and 
material. 

Now  her  men  were  safely  home.  She  thanked  God.  But  her  beloved 
husband  would  have  to  go  again  and  soon  into  danger.  Sealed  orders 
were  waiting  for  him.  It  was  a  woman's  duty  to  stay  at  home  and 
keep  busy  so  she  wouldn't  have  time  to  worry. 


"Magazine  edited  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Langdon  in  Nashville  from  1856  to  1861. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

It  was  a  cold  damp  January  day.  The  gloomy  weather  did  nothing 
to  raise  Susan's  spirits  which  were  very  low  over  the  prospect  of  rent- 
ing her  house  and  her  servants  to  strangers.  She  stepped  out  on  the 
back  gallery  to  investigate  the  pounding.  It  was  Willie,  busy  with 
boards,  hammer  and  nails. 

"Willie,  what  are  you  doing?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  making  a  crate  for  my  banties.*  Jim  says  I  can't  carry  them 
loose  in  the  carriage.  He  says  you  wouldn't  like  that." 

"Jim's  right,  I  wouldn't.  But  Willie  dear,  we  can't  take  your  ban- 
tams with  us." 

"Mama,  why  not?  You  said  Col.  Polk  didn't  live  right  in  Carter's 
Creek  but  sort  of  in  the  country.  That's  a  good  place  for  banties." 

"My  children  and  a  dog  and  a  cat  is  all  I  think  I  can  impose  on  Col. 
Polk.  The  bantams  must  stay  here,"  said  Susan  emphatically. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  go  there  anyway.  Nasty  old  place!  I 
never  have  any  fun."  (Storm  clouds  were  gathering  on  the  boy's  face.) 
"Not  even  my  banties!  Ding  bust  it!"  In  anger  Willie  threw  his  ham- 
mer to  the  ground  and  turned  to  leave.  Susan  grabbed  his  arm  and 
knelt  down  beside  him. 

"Now  Willie,  don't  get  mad.  I'm  sorry  you  are  so  unhappy.  I  wish 
it  were  different."  Then  she  explained,  "Young  Mitchell  is  only  six, 
but  you  are  fourteen  and  old  enough  to  understand.  I  explained  that 
your  father  has  not  practiced  medicine  since  last  spring.  So  no  money 
is  coming  in.  Most  of  our  savings  he  took  to  Cincinnati  to  buy  medi- 
cine. We  must  rent  our  house  and  the  servants  to  economize.  Do  you 
think  I  enjoy  going  and  boarding  with  a  family  in  Alabama?  No,  I 
don't.  But  your  father  is  working  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
army.  He  risks  his  life  every  day.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  him 
and  for  our  country." 

Willie  said,  "I  know  we  can't  take  your  old  dishes  and  furniture 
and  stuff.  You  can  get  more  anywhere.  But  my  banties  are  real,  Ma. 


♦Bantam  is  a  small  breed  of  chicken. 
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They'll  miss  me.  Liza,  Emma,  their  babies  and  even  little  old  Jimmie 
know  me  and  come  when  I  call.  They  are  so  little,  Ma,  and  I  got  the 
crate  almost  made/' 

Susan  thought,  yes,  those  bantams  were  more  valuable  to  Willie 
than  her  beautiful  rosewood  set.  Willie  could  sit  on  any  old  chair. 
Even  one  nailed  together  by  himself  would  look  beautiful.  Should  she 
weaken  and  let  him  take  the  bantams?  For  a  moment  she  pictured 
them  traveling  the  many  miles  south  with  a  crate  of  chickens  on  the 
top  of  the  carriage.  What  a  picture!  Maybe  it  could  be  stood  for  a  day 
or  two.  This  trip  would  take  at  least  a  week  and  she  would  have  to 
impose  on  friends  along  the  way  to  care  for  them  each  night.  She 
could  see  old  Mrs.  Cole's  face  if  she  drove  in  with  children  and  a 
dog  and  a  cat  plus  chickens.  No,  definitely,  a  crate  of  chickens  could 
not  be  added.  It  might  prove  to  be  the  last  straw  that  instead  of  break- 
ing the  camel's  back  could  break  up  a  lasting  friendship.  She  must 
stand  by  her  first  decision. 

ffNo  bantams,  Willie.  That's  final!  They  must  stay  with  Jim.  He 
will  look  after  them.  Here  is  Young  with  Fluffy.  Put  her  in  the  crate. 
Cats  don't  like  moving  any  better  than  you  do.  But  make  it  a  small 
crate." 

Susan  went  back  into  the  house  to  superintend  the  last  of  the  pack- 
ing. They  must  get  an  early  start  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  they  could 
put  the  trunks  and  boxes,  and,  oh  yes,  the  crate  in  the  carriage  this 
evening.  They  would  be  crowded  and  it  was  a  long  way  to  Carter's 
Creek.  She  would  like  to  get  as  far  as  Capt.  Hadley's  the  first  night. 
She  knew  that  Miss  Minnie  Weaver  in  Mt.  Pleasant  would  be  glad  to 
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see  them.  Dr.  Langdon  was  so  loved  that  they  were  fortunate  and  had 
friends  eager  to  help  them  all  along  the  way. 

She  stepped  out  onto  the  gallery  again.  All  was  well  there.  Willie 
was  explaining  the  art  of  crate-making  to  Young,  and  letting  him  hold 
the  board  while  he  hammered.  Nothing  pleased  Willie  more  than  boss- 
ing his  younger  brother. 

Susan  looked  out  across  the  yard.  Even  in  winter  she  thought  it 
beautiful.  She  turned  back  and  slowly  reentered  the  house.  Her  house, 
with  her  things!  Each  piece  of  furniture  so  loved  and  collected  with 
such  care!  She  hated  to  leave  them.  Yes,  she  could  understand  Willie. 
He  was  having  difficulty  leaving  his  beloved  bantams  and  she  was 
parting  with  her  cherished  possessions  with  the  same  reluctance.  She 
kept  asking  herself  for  how  long?  Her  husband  had  said  the  move 
Was  temporary.  But  an  inner  premonition  warned  her  that  this  might 
not  be  so.  It  was  too  sad. 

Fortunately,  she  was  too  busy  to  contemplate.  Fortunately,  too,  she 
did  not  know  that  within  a  month,  Ft.  Henry  and  Ft.  Donaldson 
would  fall,  leaving  the  door  open  for  Gen.  Buell  to  enter  Nashville  on 
February  26.  She  did  not  know  that  her  home,  Rosenwick,  the  home 
of  a  known  secret  service  agent  with  a  price  on  his  head,  was  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  Federal  Army.  When  she  saw  it  again,  it  would  be 
overrun  with  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

Carter's  Creek 
September  28,  1862 
Dear  Ma: 

Our  papers  are  full  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation.  At  last  they 
have  come  out  into  the  open.  They  would  take  our  property  rights 
away  from  us.  In  100  days  if  we  do  not  lay  down  our  arms,  they  will 
free  our  slaves.  But  suppose  we  did.  Would  they  not  attempt  to  free 
our  slaves,  anyway?  I  think  they  would,  don't  you?  And  who  is  to 
care  for  all  these  poor  black  people  after  January  first  if  we  do  not? 

I  am  lonely  and  miserable  tonight.  I  wish  you  were  not  so  far  away. 
The  army  has  driven  me  from  my  home.  They  have  driven  my  dear 
husband  from  me.  And  now  they  would  take  our  possessions  from  us. 
How  great  are  the  sufferings  of  our  people!  Oh  when  will  the  ffole 
North"  let  us  live  in  peace?  When  will  this  dreadful  war  be  over? 

Though  my  heart  is  heavy,  my  health  is  much  improved.  I  thought 
I  should  never  get  over  erysipelas.*  But  I  finally  did.  However,  the 
two  boys  have  the  mumps.  Strange  to  say,  Fannie  hasn't  taken  them. 
When  they  all  had  measles  last  spring,  hers  was  the  most  severe  case. 
She  is  so  jealous  of  the  boys,  and  wants  to  have  mumps,  too.  This 
morning  she  did  not  want  to  get  out  of  bed.  She  sat  there  with  her 
cheeks  puffed  out.  You  would  have  laughed  to  see  her.  Her  funny 
little  antics  are  a  constant  joy  to  me. 

I  watch  the  papers  constantly.  Mrs.  Polk  and  I  take  the  "Union" 
in  partnership.  She  gets  to  read  it  first  ,and  I  get  to  keep  it.  I  think  it 
will  be  a  good  record  for  reference.  Since  our  victory  at  Richmond  in 
July,  I  have  not  worried  about  the  Yankee  Lincoln  hirelings  moving 
south  to  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  my  blessings  to  know  that  you  are 
safe  from  harm. 

The  children  and  I  are  safe,  too.  It  is  just  my  dear  husband  that  is 
in  danger.  His  last  note  told  me  of  such  a  narrow  escape.  He  had 


♦Reddish  inflammation  of  the  skin,  usually  of  the  face,  caused  by  streptoccus  infection. 
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gone  to  Nashville  to  check  on  our  servants  and  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  away  safely.  Then  he  met  a  body  of  cavalry  about  a  mile  from 
Mrs.  Castleman's.  He  turned  into  an  open  field  through  a  gate.  They 
dashed  up  to  the  gate  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  them.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  wanted  him,  to  come  and  take  him,  he  all  the  time  was 
walking  backward. 

They  said  if  he  did  not  come,  they  would  shoot  him,  cursing  him 
all  the  time.  He  told  them  that  shooting  was  a  game  that  both  could 
play.  Five  of  them  fired  at  him  at  once.  None  of  the  balls  touched 
him.  He  then  ran  back  about  fifty  yards  to  a  tree.  While  running, 
the  sixth  man  fired  but  also  missed  him.  He  supposed  they  would  come 
through  the  gate  after  him  and  he  intended  to  take  them  as  they  came, 
to  the  amount  of  six  shots  with  his  revolver.  But  they  turned  and  fled, 
faster  than  he  had.  Thus  he  escaped — all  through  the  mercy  of  God. 

You  see  why  I  worry  and  pray  for  him  constantly.  Dear  Mother, 
add  your  prayers  to  mine. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  heard  from  you.  I  wonder  where 
Brother  is.  Friends  of  Col.  Polk's  are  going  to  Atlanta  and  promise  to 
take  this  letter.  I  hope  it  will  reach  you  eventually. 

My  love  to  all  of  the  family,  and  much  to  your  dear  self. 

Your  loving  daughter, 

Susan  Dade  Canady  Langdon 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Spring  had  finally  come.  It  had  been  a  long,  sad  winter.  Just  a  year 
ago  Susan  mourned  over  the  news  of  the  loss  of  Rosenwick.  Today 
more  serious  things  bothered  her.  Where  was  her  husband?  In  the 
past  year  they  had  had  a  few  brief  evenings  together.  A  few  cherished 
letters  had  reached  her.  Ever  since  that  second  trip  to  Cincinnati  (now 
so  long  ago)  when  he  took  her  carriage,  refused  to  take  Willie  with 
him,  and  came  back  with  the  lining  of  the  upholstery  filled  with  drugs, 
she  knew  he  was  playing  a  dangerous  game. 

Now  she  had  had  no  word  from  him  for  months.  Teaching  school 
kept  her  mind  busy  every  day.  She  had  twelve  pupils :  her  own  three, 
Col.  Polk's  two  grandsons  and  the  others  from  neighboring  farms. 
But  nights  were  given  over  to  worrying.  They  were  long,  but  not  as 
long  as  Sundays. 

Each  Sunday  seemed  an  eternity.  She  tried  to  pray.  With  misery 
and  suffering  on  all  sides,  her  faith  in  the  Dear  Lord  wavered.  Were 
they  all  so  wicked  and  sinful?  She  asked  His  forgiveness.  "How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long  shall  we  be  thus  accursed!  With  thy  mighty  arm, 
bring  us  deliverance  speedily.  Cause  our  enemies  to  depart  from  us 
and  grant  us  peace.  But  grant  us  complete  separation  from  our  ene- 
mies, if  it  is  thy  will." 

She  was  on  her  knees  when  shots  and  cries  from  outside  disturbed 
her.  Hope  flared  up.  Maybe  it  was  her  husband.  No!  He  would  come 
quietly,  secretly  in  the  night.  Nor  could  it  be  friends  disturbing  them 
at  this  hour.  It  had  to  be  the  enemy. 

Susan  could  see  nothing  from  the  window.  It  was  a  dark  night. 
Footsteps  came  down  the  hall,  and  her  door  was  rudely  thrown  open 
by  a  soldier  in  blue  uniform. 

"Where  is  William  Langdon?"  the  soldier  demanded.  He  was  one 
of  a  body  of  Lincoln  Cavalry,  fourteen  in  number,  that  had  sur- 
rounded the  house. 
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Susan  was  stunned.  The  soldier  did  not  wait  for  her  answer,  but 
began  searching  the  room. 

Col.  Polk  had  followed  the  man,  and  he  explained  to  Susan,  <c\  told 
him  that  your  husband  was  not  here,  but  he  refused  to  believe  me/' 

Susan  pulled  herself  together  and  questioned  the  soldier,  "What 
charges  have  you  against  my  husband?" 

ffI  don't  know,  lady!  Just  ordered  to  get  him.  If  he  ain't  here,  where 
is  he?" 

ffI  don't  know  either.  Cease  this  search.  He  is  a  good  man,  a  man 
of  God.  He  would  harm  no  one.  He  is  not  a  soldier.  He  doctors  the 
sick  and  wounded." 

ffI  dunno,  his  name  is  on  this  list.  Maybe  he  ain't  no  soldier.  Spies, 
smugglers,  blockade  runners.  They  is  worse  than  soldiers.  When  we 
catch  'em,  we  string  'em  right  up." 

"Oh,  no,"  moaned  Susan.  Col.  Polk  noticed  Susan's  face  go  pale, 
and  helped  her  into  a  chair. 

"If  you  are  satisfied  Dr.  Langdon  is  not  here,  let's  get  on  with  the 
search  elsewhere."  Col.  Polk  ushered  the  soldier  out  of  the  room  and 
gently  closed  the  door. 

Susan  had  prayed  to  see  her  husband.  She  had  no  idea  that  cavalry 
was  anywhere  near.  The  Dear  Lord  had  kept  William  from  coming. 
She  slipped  to  her  knees  to  thank  Him. 

Downstairs,  the  soldiers  found  that  all  the  statements  made  by 
black  and  white  were  the  same.  They  demanded  supper  for  themselves 
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and  their  horses,  and  finally  left  without  paying  for  it,  as  was  their 
custom. 

The  next  morning  Willie  did  not  come  to  breakfast  nor  go  to 
school.  Feeling  fairly  sure  that  he  had  slipped  off  to  go  fishing,  Susan 
went  ahead  with  the  lessons.  Willie  was  fourteen  and  a  half,  and  con- 
sidered himself  too  old  to  go  to  school.  She  knew  he  was  unhappy, 
that  he  constantly  begged  to  go  fight  the  Yankees.  She  had  been 
forced  to  depend  upon  him,  and  give  him  many  responsibilities,  but  he 
was  still  her  little  boy. 

At  noon  Col.  Polk  came  to  the  schoolroom  door. 

" Before  we  go  to  dinner,  may  I  speak  to  you?"  he  asked. 

Susan  sent  the  children  ahead  and  stepped  back  into  the  room.  Col. 
Polk  followed  her  in  and  closed  the  door. 

"Mistress  Susan,  Doctor's  bay  mare,  Lady,  is  gone." 

"Oh,  dear,  those  thieving  soldiers!  His  best  horse,  too." 

"My  pistol  is  missing,  too,  and  it  was  well  hidden.  I  don't  think  we 
can  accuse  the  Yankee  soldiers  of  this  theft." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  suspect  that  Willie  has  carried  out  his  threat  to  be  a  soldier  and 
he  helped  himself  to  your  horse  and  my  gun." 

"Oh  no,  he  wouldn't.  He  couldn't  do  that!  Where  would  he  go? 
He  is  just  a  boy — he  can't  fight  men.  Oh  no,  no!  My  little  boy!  He 
can't  go  to  war.  No !  No !  I  won't  believe  it." 

But  it  was  so. 

The  following  note  found  in  Willie's  room  confirmed  Col.  Polk's 
suspicions. 

"Dear  Ma: 

The  soldiers  bragged  last  night  that  Capt.  Stewart  was  camped 

20  miles  east  and  their  troops  were  coming  south  and  going  to 

massacre  him.  On  Lady  I  can  get  there  first  and  warn  him.  Ma, 

I  got  to  do  this.  I'm  not  a  baby.  If  I  don't  get  back,  tell  Col.  Polk 

I'm  sorry  about  his  pistol.  I  need  it  bad. 

Willie." 

Susan  was  overwhelmed.  She  begged  Col.  Polk  to  go  after  him  and 
bring  him  back.  But  she  knew  that  was  impossible.  Col.  Polk  was  an 
old  man  and  he  had  no  horses  that  could  possibly  catch  Lady.  Her 
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only  hope  was  that  Capt.  Stewart  would  send  the  lad  home.  He  knew 
him,  and  would  realize  he  was  too  young  to  join  the  army.  To  keep 
from  going  crazy,  she  kept  assuring  herself  that  Capt.  Stewart  would 
send  Willie  home. 

She  didn't  dare  consider  accidents  along  the  way.  Young  did  not 
help  the  situation.  He  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  and  had  kept  the 
note  hidden  until  noon.  As  a  mere  seven  year  old  boy,  he  was  proud 
to  be  a  soldier's  aid.  He  wished  he  could  go,  too.  It  was  fine  to  be  a 
soldier.  Why  did  his  Mama  have  to  cry? 

In  the  meantime  Willie  did  reach  the  Confederate  troops  and  re- 
ported to  Capt.  Stewart  that  the  Yankee  soldiers  were  moving  south. 

"Willie  Langdon,  you  were  brave  to  bring  me  this  news.  If  troops 
are  that  near,  you  had  better  high  tail  back  to  Carter's  Creek  right 
now,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Capt.  Stewart,  I  want  to  join  the  army." 

"Does  your  ma  know  that?  Did  she  send  you?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly.  But  I  can  carry  a  gun." 

"I  am  sure  you  can.  But  your  Ma  needs  you  worse  than  I  do.  Your 
time  will  come,  boy,  your  time  will  come.  Now  go  get  some  grub  and 
then  leave."  The  Captain  turned  back  to  give  orders  to  his  aid. 


An. 


Willie  joined  one  of  the  camp  fires  near  where  his  horse  was  tied. 
He  was  hungry,  and  the  men  were  generous  with  their  food,  such  as 
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it  was.  His  eager  questions  amused  them  and  they  were  soon  telling 
him  lurid  tales  of  the  battles  they  had  fought,  especially  emphasizing 
the  viciousness  of  the  Yankees  in  hand  to  hand  fighting.  Willie  told 
them  he  wanted  to  stay  and  fight  with  them.  They  laughed  and  told 
him  he'd  be  lucky  if  he  lost  just  an  arm  or  a  leg.  Usually  they  chopped 
off  little  boy's  heads  so  they  couldn't  grow  up  to  be  big  boys. 

'Tm  not  scared/'  bragged  Willie. 

Just  then  the  trumpet  sounded.  Laughter  vanished.  Quickly  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  pans  were  stored  away,  coats  donned,  guns  shoul- 
dered, and  each  man  dashed  for  his  horse.  It  was  all  so  sudden  that 
Willie  sat  stunned.  The  last  man  to  leave  noticed  him  and  paused 
long  enough  to  say, 

"Come  on,  sonny,  git  going!  The  Yankees  are  coming!" 

That  was  all  the  warning  Willie  needed.  He  ran  over  and  jumped 
on  his  horse.  But  Lady  was  tied  fast  to  a  fence  post.  In  his  nervous 
haste,  Willie  could  not  unfasten  the  knot.  The  harder  he  pulled,  the 
tighter  the  knot.  One  glance  around  showed  him  that  all  the  soldiers 
had  gone.  The  Yankees  were  going  to  get  him  for  sure.  His  knife! 
Yes,  he  had  his  knife.  He  whipped  it  out  and  with  one  quick  swish, 
the  halter  was  cut.  He  was  free  and  Lady  was  ready  to  go.  He  leaned 
forward  and  encouraged  her  to  go  faster  and  faster. 

Darkness  began  to  fall  and  Willie  rode  on  and  on.  He  didn't  catch 
up  with  the  soldiers  because  he  was  riding  west.  Whether  he  actually 
meant  to  run  away  from  the  battle  or  whether  Lady  decided  to  go 
home,  Willie  would  never  say.  But  go  home  Lady  did,  as  fast  as  her 
legs  would  take  her.  In  fact,  too  fast  for  her  health's  sake.  The  long 
ride  there  and  the  fast  ride  back  in  one  day  was  too  much  for  her 
heart.  When  she  got  back  to  Col.  Polk's,  she  staggered  into  her  stall, 
fell,  and  never  got  up  again. 

Susan  knew  that  Willie  should  be  punished.  But  she  was  so  glad 
to  have  him  safely  home,  and  the  boy  looked  so  upset,  she  let  him 
go  quietly  to  bed.  Young  tried  to  give  him  a  hero's  welcome  and  got 
a  "Mind  your  own  business,"  which  successfully  chilled  his  enthusi- 
asm. The  next  day  Willie  refused  to  answer  questions  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  he  was  willing  to  tell  of  his  adventure  with  the  Army. 

A  letter  from  W.  S.  Langdon  to  His  Wife: 
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Jackson,  Miss., 
May,  1863. 

My  dear  Wife: 

We  are  fast  losing  ground.  The  Yankee  troops  seem  to  be  every- 
where. Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  still  hold  out  against  them.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  they  cannot  hold  out  forever.  They  are  virtually  in  state 
of  siege.  If  they  fall,  I  fear  for  your  safety.  You  will  be  in  the  war  area. 

I  would  come  for  you,  but  I  do  not  know  when  or  if  I  could  get 
through.  And  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  So  I  am  asking  you  to  do  this 
thing  by  yourself.  You  are  to  go  up  to  Nashville  and  get  the  servants. 
You  know  where  they  all  are.  Then  take  our  two  wagons  and  all  our 
mules.  Pack  only  the  bare  necessities,  like  bedding  and  clothing  and 
pots  and  pans.  With  half  the  money  I  am  sending,  buy  whiskey.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  you,  but  it  is  portable  and  always  exchangeable. 
Confederate  money  is  not  accepted  everywhere.  Leave  the  children 
with  Col.  Polk  until  you  get  the  wagon  train  together.  You  can  come 
south  and  pick  them  up.  Then  cross  to  Jackson.  If  I  am  not  here,  I 
will  leave  further  directions.  You  must  cross  the  river  above  Vicks- 
burg. We  have  a  friendly  ferryman  and  the  river  up  there  is  not  pa- 
trolled as  much  as  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  We  cross 
between  the  patrols  and  it  is  fairly  safe.  But  I  do  not  know  how  long 
this  will  be  so. 

I  dread  this  trip  for  your  sake  with  the  little  children.  Tell  Willie 
he  must  take  the  responsibility  of  the  family.  Tell  him  he  can  do  more 
good  this  way  than  he  can  by  fighting  the  Yankees.  I  am  sorry  he 
worried  you  by  running  away  to  join  the  army,  and  it  is  too  bad  he 
ruined  my  horse.  But  maybe  it  is  all  for  the  good.  He  had  his  lesson 
and  I  guess  he  is  scared  enough  so  that  he  won't  try  it  again.  He  is 
much  too  young  for  hand  to  hand  fighting,  though  the  new  recruits 
that  we  are  getting  seem  awfully  young.  It  makes  me  grieve  to  think 
of  our  future.  There  may  come  the  time  when  they  will  need  Willie — 
but  now  with  Jim  he  can  help  you  to  do  the  hard  work. 

Once  across  the  river  you  will  be  safe,  but  I  want  you  to  go  as  far 
as  Corsicana,  Texas.  The  fighting  will  never  reach  there,  and  it  is  a 
country  full  of  possibilities.  We  may  have  to  give  up  our  beautiful 
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home  in  Nashville  and  make  our  home  elsewhere.  I  am  gloomy  to- 
night for  the  future.  I  have  not  seen  my  family  for  so  long.  At  least 
I  will  be  able  to  visit  you  in  Texas.  That  is  one  good  reason  for  going 
there,  isn't  it? 

Bless  you  and  may  the  dear  Lord  guard  you  on  your  journey. 

Your  husband, 
W.  S.  Langdon. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

As  Susan  started  off  from  Carter's  Creek  for  Nashville,  all  alone 
in  the  buggy,  she  made  a  sad  little  picture.  But  her  back  was  straight 
and  her  chin  had  a  determined  set  to  it.  She  had  had  a  cold  the  week 
before,  and  was  still  coughing,  but  her  William  said  she  must  do  this, 
and  do  it  she  would.  She  trusted  that  Mr.  Cherry  still  had  the  wagons 
and  mules,  and  her  bedding.  Of  the  slaves,  she  would  take  old  Polly 
to  look  after  the  children,  and  Jim  to  drive  the  other  wagon.  She  must 
collect  the  money  owed  them  and  she  guessed  she  had  better  buy  the 
whiskey  in  Nashville.  It  was  reported  to  be  very  scarce  in  Alabama. 

She  arrived  at  Mr.  Cherry's  tired  after  a  week  of  driving,  but  thanks 
to  her  friends  on  the  way,  she  had  had  no  trouble.  Old  Mr.  Snodgrass 
insisted  that  he  had  business  in  Nashville  and  accompanied  her  the 
last  day.  That  was  fortunate  because  there  were  many  soldiers  on 
the  road  as  she  approached  Nashville.  A  pretty  young  woman  by 
herself  might  have  been  molested.  Chaperoned  by  the  old  man,  the 
soldiers  limited  themselves  to  whistles  or  ffHi  there,  lady!"  One  sol- 
dier was  bold  enough  to  beg  for  a  kiss,  which  brought  color  to  Susan's 
cheeks  and  guffaws  from  his  companions. 

Mr.  Cherry  had  been  successful  in  keeping  her  wagons  and  mules, 
Aunt  Polly  was  still  with  a  neighbor,  but  Jim  had  gone  with  Jonas  to 
join  the  Yankee  army.  This  was  indeed  bad  news. 

"Why  did  you  let  them  go?"  wailed  Susan. 

"What  could  I  do?  They  were  free  according  to  Yankee  law.  The 
enlistment  man  made  a  big  speech  and  promised  them  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  couldn't  do  a  thing  to  stop  them,"  said  Mr.  Cherry. 

Susan  stood  and  looked  across  the  field  to  Rosenwick — her  lovely 
home  filled  with  her  things.  It  is  true  she  had  removed  the  bedding 
and  feather  beds  before  she  left  Nashville,  but  that  was  all.  If  she 
could  just  have  one  of  her  little  tables !  They  didn't  need  to  take  every- 
thing. And  now  they  had  stolen  Jim,  too.  She  really  needed  Jim.  The 
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longer  she  thought  about  it  and  watched  strangers  going  in  and  out 
of  her  own  house,  the  madder  she  got. 

Finally,  her  mind  made  up,  she  turned  to  Mr.  Cherry.  "I  am  going 
to  get  Jim/' 

"But  Susan,  you  can't.  He  is  in  the  army,"  remonstrated  Mr.  Cherry. 

"The  Army  is  still  here,  isn't  it?  You  said  he  had  just  enlisted." 

"Yes,  this  last  week." 

"Then  he  can  just  un-enlist.  Ill  go  right  now  before  I  sell  my  horse 
and  buggy  and  see  the  Commanding  Officer." 

To  himself  Mr.  Cherry  said,  "Yes,  do  go  before  you  get  over  being 
mad." 

When  Susan  was  mad,  she  became  a  very  vivacious,  dominating 
figure.  Normally  she  had  a  sweet  appealing  beauty.  But  when  stirred 
out  of  peaceful  waters,  she  was  a  raging  torrent  that  caught  the  eye 
and  made  the  heart  quiver.  "Yes,"  thought  Mr.  Cherry,  "it  is  just 
possible  that  you  will  get  what  you  want  from  that  Yankee  Officer." 

It  was  with  quite  a  flourish  that  Susan  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
encampment.  One  young  soldier  stopped  the  horse  and  another  came 
up  to  her  buggy. 

Instinctively,  he  removed  his  cap  and  asked,  "Can  I  help  you, 
ma'am?" 

With  her  sweetest  smile,  Susan  said,  "Oh,  I  hope  you  can.  I  am 
hunting  my  colored  boy,  Jim.  I  must  see  him.  He  enlisted  last  week. 
Jim  Langdon.  How  can  I  find  him  in  this  big  place?" 

"You  wait  right  here,  ma'am,  and  I'll  find  out  where  they  put  him. 
Johnny,  pull  her  out  of  the  way.  There  now,  I'll  be  right  back." 

He  disappeared  into  a  nearby  tent  and,  good  to  his  word,  he  came 
back  with  the  information  that  Jim  was  connected  to  Col.  Nestor's 
battalion  which  was  stationed  at  the  far  right  of  the  encampment. 

"Will  you  take  me  there?"  asked  Susan. 

"I  can't,  ma'am.  Johnny  and  me  are  on  duty  here.  But  you  can't 
miss  it.  Go  down  this  road  and  when  you  come  to  two  crossed  flags, 
that  is  where  Col.  Nestor's  troops  begin." 

There  were  not  many  soldiers  about,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  Susan 
saw  them  at  all.  Before  she  had  made  a  plan,  she  arrived  at  the  crossed 
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flags.  Would  she  have  to  search  every  tent?  No!  There  in  front  of  the 
very  first  tent  sat  Jim  with  a  shoe  he  was  polishing  in  his  hand.  Susan 


pulled  up  the  horse.  Jim  jumped  to  his  feet  in  astonishment  at  seeing 
Susan.  Dropping  the  shoe,  he  ran  to  her. 

"Missy  Susan!'' 

"Get  up  here/'  ordered  Susan. 

"But— but— "  Jim  hesitated. 

"Get  up,  I  say!"  Susan  leaned  over  and  took  the  buggy  whip  from 
its  socket.  Jim  knew  that  she  wouldn't  really  use  it,  but  he  did  realize 
that  she  was  in  earnest,  so  he  clambered  up  into  the  seat  beside  her. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  soldier  came  out  of  the  tent. 

"Here,  here,  what's  going  on  here?  Get  down  from  there,  boy! 
Where  do  you  think  you  are  going?" 

"We  are  going  to  Texas,"  stated  Susan. 

"You  can't  do  that!"  The  soldier  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle. 

"Who  says  I  can't?"  All  of  Susan's  fury  was  let  loose.  The  soldier 
looked  in  astonishment  at  the  little  woman  with  her  whip  uplifted. 
Was  she  going  to  use  it  on  him?  Instead,  it  came  down  on  the  horse; 
at  the  same  instant  she  wheeled  the  horse.  Caught  off  balance,  the 
soldier  let  go — watched  the  buggy  as  it  teetered  on  the  quick  turn 
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and  then  all  he  saw  was  a  cloud  of  dust  as  the  buggy  dashed  down 
the  road  between  the  tents. 

ffWhew!  If  that's  a  sample  of  a  gentle  Southern  lady,  deliver  me." 

He  might  have  a  hard  time  explaining  Jim's  absence  to  Col  Nestor, 
but  he'd  as  soon  tangle  with  a  tiger  as  go  after  him. 

There  was  no  stopping  Susan  as  the  buggy  with  its  passenger  went 
through  the  gate.  The  young  soldier  had  expected  a  smile  from  the 
lady  but  she  went  by  so  fast,  he  wasn't  sure.  Such  a  fine  looking  lady, 
too! 

Out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  all  the  starch  went  out  of  Susan's  back, 
and,  as  she  would  have  expressed  it,  she  became  as  weak  as  a  dish- 
rag.  She  handed  the  reins  to  Jim,  and  murmured,  "Here,  Jim,  drive  to 
Mr.  Cherry's,"  and  slumped  down  in  the  seat. 

Jim  accepted  his  change  of  status  cheerfully.  He  felt  quite  at  home 
driving  Miss  Susan's  buggy.  Being  a  soldier  was  not  quite  as  exciting 
as  was  painted  by  the  recruiting  officer.  Polishing  boots  wasn't  his  idea 
of  soldiering.  He  had  been  promised  a  gun  to  carry,  but  instead  his 
work  was  much  like  his  work  at  home.  Added  to  that  were  harsh 
words  and  an  occasional  beating.  Yes,  it  was  nice  to  be  back  with  his 
own  family.  Miss  Susan  said  they  were  going  to  Texas.  Sounded 
mighty  far  away.  But  he'd  be  glad  to  "get  shet"  of  this  old  town. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 

The  little  wagon  train  that  left  Nashville  didn't  look  as  fine  as  that 
of  Mrs.  Burroughs  of  Lancaster  County  that  she  had  seen  in  the 
square  at  Cumberland,  Pennsylvania.  Both  wagon  trains  had  canvas 
tops  to  protect  their  goods  from  rain  and  the  hot  sunshine.  The  chief 
difference  lay  in  their  equipment.  Mrs.  Burroughs'  had  everything  to 
equip  a  new  home.  Susan  had  featherbeds,  bedding,  kegs  of  whiskey 
and  a  few  pots  and  pans  to  use  in  camping  along  the  way.  Having 
lost  all  of  her  furniture  in  Nashville,  she  would  have  to  start  at  the 
beginning  again  in  Texas.  Trying  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  Susan 
said  that  lack  of  furniture  made  moving  easier. 

They  progressed  very  slowly.  First  Susan  had  to  return  to  Carter's 
Creek  to  pick  up  her  children,  her  trunks  and  clothing.  Finally  they 
started  west  over  a  winding,  indirect  road.  Kind  sympathetic  people 
or  friends  suggested  routes  that  would  avoid  marauding  soldiers  or 
high  water.  All  of  the  rivers  were  swollen  and  out  of  their  normal 
banks.  Susan  was  fearful  of  fording  even  small  streams,  so  sometimes 
they  went  miles  out  of  their  way  to  reach  a  ferry. 

They  met  refugees  on  the  road.  Some  were  going  to  Texas  and 
some  to  Arkansas.  A  few  groups  might  stay  together  for  a  few  days, 
then  break  up  again,  as  one  wanted  to  travel  faster  or  camp  longer. 
There  was  no  fixed  trail  or  organization  on  this  westward  movement. 
The  Natchez  Trace  was  a  good,  well  traveled  road.  Many  companies 
of  soldiers  went  that  way.  To  follow  a  group  made  Susan  feel  safer, 
and  usually  she  could  buy  food  from  them,  too.  She  worried  for  fear 
they  might  demand  her  mules  or  steal  her  whiskey.  The  mules  soon 
got  covered  with  mud  and  she  let  them  stay  that  way.  The  worse  they 
looked,  the  better.  The  whiskey  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagons  with  bedding  and  trunks  on  top.  That  was  the  best  she  could 
do. 

She  had  another  worry.  Though  not  yet  fifteen,  Willie  had  grown 
so  tall  that  soldiers  might  force  him  to  join  the  army.  As  a  means  of 
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protection,  she  put  a  splint  on  Willie's  leg  and  made  him  use  a  cane. 
She  insisted  that  Jim  wear  a  dirty  bandage  tied  around  his  head.  He 
complained  that  it  was  hot,  but  she  felt  that  no  soldiers  would  want 
an  injured  negro. 

It  seemed  that  soldiers  could  use  an  injured  negro,  especially  when 
he  had  a  wagon  and  mules.  Three  soldiers,  their  uniforms  dirty  and 
torn,  stopped  Jim's  wagon.  One  grabbed  the  mule's  bridle,  the  other 
two  demanded  that  he  get  down,  put  their  bundles  in  and  give  them 
a  lift.  They  were  probably  renegades  that  had  been  plundering  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  wagon  with  Susan,  Polly  and  the  little  children 
was  quite  a  distance  ahead.  Willie  was  riding  with  Jim,  and  he  took 
command. 

He  said,  "This  negro  is  crazy.  I  wouldn't  cross  him  if  I  were  you." 

The  two  soldiers  by  the  wagon  just  laughed  and  started  to  climb  in. 

Jim  quickly  took  the  hint  from  Willie.  He  stood  up  with  whip  in 
one  hand,  waving  his  other  arm,  and  began  to  jabber  out  strange 
sounds.  Actually  he  was  uttering  pieces  of  an  old  voodoo  incantation. 
It  was  wierd  and  with  his  bandaged  head  he  looked  frightening.  He 
punctuated  the  noises  by  thrusts  of  his  whip  at  the  soldiers. 


The  two  men  hesitated.  As  Jim's  voice  rose  higher  and  higher,  the 
soldiers  moved  a  little  further  away.  Maybe  this  negro  was  crazy. 
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When  the  man  holding  the  mule  dropped  the  bridle  and  stepped  back, 
Jim  gave  a  mighty  roar,  came  down  bang!  with  the  whip  onto  the 
back  of  the  mules;  they  lurched  forward  as  fast  as  mules  could  go. 
The  soldiers  were  left  standing  in  the  road,  realizing  too  late  that  they 
had  been  fooled. 

When  the  boys  caught  up  with  Susan's  wagon,  they  laughingly  told 
her  of  crazy  Jim  scaring  the  soldiers.  Since  the  story  had  a  happy  end- 
ing, Susan  could  laugh,  too.  He  was  " crazy''  Jim  to  the  boys  for  the 
next  few  days. 

They  had  one  other  bit  of  trouble  with  soldiers.  All  of  the  troops 
they  had  met  or  followed  had  been  Confederate  troops.  However,  on 
one  of  their  detours  to  avoid  a  swollen  stream,  they  came  suddenly 
upon  a  handful  of  cavalry  men  in  blue  Yankee  uniforms.  The  men  on 
horseback  quickly  surrounded  them. 

Susan  had  not  thought  of  herself  as  being  in  any  danger  and  so  was 
more  surprised  than  frightened  when  they  came  close  to  her  wagon 
and  threatened  to  take  her  with  them. 

"Come,  Fair  Lady,"  said  one  man. 

" Ain't  she  purty !"  said  his  buddy. 

Susan  just  laughed  at  them  and  tried  to  drive  on. 

"No,  you  don't,"  the  first  man  pulled  in  close.  "I  said,  come  on 
with  you." 

Then  Susan  realized  he  might  be  serious  and  cause  trouble. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  said.  "I'm  an  old  woman." 

"Old?  Ha!" 

"See!  These  are  my  children,"  insisted  Susan. 

"Aw,  I  ain't  particular.  I  ain't  had  a  woman  in  weeks.  I'll  help  you 
down." 

As  the  first  man  leaned  forward,  Polly  stood  up  and  put  her  big  bulk 
between  them. 

"Git  along  wid  ya,  ya  no  count  rascals !"  She  swung  out  at  the  man 
and  Susan  crouched  down  behind  her.  The  man  halted.  Some  of  his 
companions  egged  him  on.  Only  a  few  advised  caution.  When  his 
buddy  called  him  "chicken"  he  became  more  aggressive. 

"Here,  hold  my  horse.  I'll  get  her  all  right." 
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Willie  and  Jim  had  driven  up  as  close  as  they  could  get.  Now 
Willie  got  his  gun  ready.  One  gun  against  so  many! 

"I  ain't  gonna  let  'em  take  my  Ma/'  stated  Willie. 

The  children,  Young  and  Fannie,  sensed  trouble  and  began  to  cry. 

The  soldier  had  swung  one  foot  over  the  dashboard  when  the  shout 
" Attention!"  made  him  hastily  withdraw  it.  A  young  officer  in  a  splen- 
did uniform  with  sword  at  his  side  rode  forward.  He  had  come  up 
the  road  unnoticed.  The  soldiers  guiltily  pulled  back  out  of  his  way. 

"What  goes  on  here?"  he  asked. 

No  one  said  a  word.  He  repeated  the  question.  Still  no  answer. 
Willie  couldn't  stand  it.  Released  so  suddenly  from  tension,  he 
shouted, 

'They  were  gonna  steal  my  Ma!" 

ffMadam,  were  they  molesting  you?" 

All  Susan  could  do  was  nod  her  head. 

"Please  accept  our  apologies.  Yes,  all  of  our  apologies.  Perhaps 
you  won't  believe  me,  but  my  men  are  gentlemen.  Even  this  playboy, 
Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  the  ringleader.  War  does  strange  things 
to  men.  I  will  punish  Thompson  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  improve  his 
manners.  Now,  what  can  I  do  to  make  amends?  Were  you  taking 
this  back  road  so  you  could  ford  the  stream  up  yonder?" 

Again  Susan  nodded  her  head  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  that  the  water  is  very  high.  The  mules  will 
have  to  swim  over  and  you  must  float  the  wagons." 

At  last  Susan  found  her  voice. 

"Oh  dear,  we  can't  do  that!  The  wagons  will  tip  over.  I  thought 
there  was  a  ferry." 

"Perhaps  there  used  to  be  one,  but  not  any  more.  Maybe  the  ferry- 
man became  frightened  of  us  Yankee  soldiers." 

"I  guess  I'll  just  have  to  go  further  upstream." 

"No,"  said  the  officer.  "We  will  help  you.  With  men  on  horses  on 
either  side  of  the  wagons,  we  will  see  that  the  wagons  do  not  tip  over." 

So  they  rode  on  to  the  stream  escorted  by  the  cavalary.  It  was  as 
reported  by  the  officer.  The  water  was  high  and  the  current  strong. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  ferry.  The  mules  were  unhitched  and  swam 
over  first.  Willie  and  Jim  went  across  with  the  soldiers  guiding  the 
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mules,  each  riding  astride  behind  and  holding  fast  to  his  soldier.  Then 
Susan,  Young,  Fannie  and  Polly  were  carried  across  by  the  soldiers. 
The  young  officer  insisted  on  taking  Susan  over  himself.  The  horses 
reared  and  snorted  when  they  got  into  the  water.  It  was  all  very  ex- 
citing. Finally  the  wagons  were  floated  over,  supported  and  guided 
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by  many  men  on  their  horses.  At  last  the  mules  were  rehitched  and 
the  little  wagon  train  was  ready  to  move  on.  Susan  turned  with  thanks 
to  the  young  officer. 

"You  have  saved  me  many  miles  and  much  anxiety/'  she  said. 

ffAre  my  men  forgiven?"  he  asked. 

"Forgiven?  Indeed,  yes!  They  were  all  wonderful." 

As  she  stood  and  waved  good-by,  the  men  gave  a  cheer,  turned  and 
recrossed  the  stream. 

Moving  westward,  Susan  was  forced  to  revise  her  opinion  of  Yankee 
soldiers.  Perhaps  Thompson  had  been  too  forward.  He  had  smiled  and 
thrown  her  a  kiss  as  he  rode  away.  But  all  the  rest  of  them  had  been 
exceedingly  polite.  And  that  young  officer  was  downright  handsome. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  had  been  a  fortunate  meeting. 

So  far  Confederate  money  had  been  accepted  in  exchange  for  the 
supplies  they  had  needed  along  the  way.  Prices  had  seemed  to  grow 
higher  every  day.  She  hoped  her  money  would  last  until  she  reached 
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William.  She  had  had  no  word  from  him  since  she  left  Carter's  Creek, 
though  she  had  expected  word  at  Jackson. 

Now  they  were  nearing  the  Mississippi  River.  Pemberton  had  been 
besieged  in  Vicksburg  for  almost  seven  weeks  by  Yankee  soldiers  on 
land  and  gunboats  firing  on  him  from  the  River.  Far  north  where  the 
Yazoo  River  made  a  bend  toward  the  Mississippi,  the  Yankee  Navy 
had  cut  a  ditch  across,  hoping  to  run  their  gunboats  down  the  Yazoo 
and  approach  Vicksburg  from  the  rear.  The  idea  was  fine,  and  if  it  had 
been  successful,  would  have  shortened  the  siege.  But  the  ditch  was 
narrow,  as  was  the  Yazoo  River  at  that  place.  Trees  lined  each  shore. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Confederate  soldiers  at  night  to  cut  a  tree  and 
block  the  passage.  While  the  Navy  hacked  away  at  the  obstruction, 
soldiers  in  the  woods  picked  them  off,  one  by  one.  Finally  the  Navy 
admitted  defeat  and  went  back  to  bombarding  Vicksburg  from  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  necessary  for  Susan  to  go  a  little  above  Vicks- 
burg where  a  friendly  ferryman  could  take  them  across  the  big  river 
at  dusk  between  the  patrol  boats. 

So  many  people  had  warned  Susan  of  this  crossing  that  she  realized 
it  was  probably  the  most  dangerous  on  her  trip.  She  had  Willie  ride 
with  her  that  last  day  in  Mississippi,  and  they  discussed  the  army  and 
bravery. 

"There  are  Generals  who  always  lead  their  soldiers  into  battle/' 
said  Susan.  "I  am  thinking  of  Cavalry  Officers  that  dash  toward  the 
enemy  with  hardly  a  thought  of  the  consequences.  They  thrill  with 
excitement  and  encourage  their  men  to  follow  them.  I  am  sure  that  is 
bravery,  though  it  is  sometimes  foolhardy.  I  believe  the  bravest  men 
are  those  that  stop,  realize  their  danger,  and,  although  fearful  of  the 
consequences,  go  forward  anyway/' 

"Mama,  I  wasn't  brave  when  I  joined  the  army.  I  was  so  scared,  I 
ran  away.  The  more  I  ran,  the  more  scared  I  was." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Willie  had  mentioned,  voluntarily,  that 
fearful  day.  "Do  you  suppose  I'll  always  be  a  coward?" 

"No,  Willie.  You  were  a  young  boy  then.  You'd  had  no  training  in 
fighting.  You  instinctively  turned  and  ran.  Then  you  were  ashamed. 
You  have  carried  this  shame  ever  since.  Next  time,  and  there  will  be  a 
next  time,  you  will  be  just  as  afraid.  But  you  will  remember  the  shame 
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you  felt  in  running  away.  Which  will  be  stronger,  the  fear  or  the 
shame?  Will  you  stand  and  fight,  or  run?  Though  very  afraid,  I  think 
you  will  fight.  You  are  my  son.  I  have  been  frightened  every  day  since 
we  left  Alabama,  but  every  day  I  pick  up  the  reins  and  say,  'Let's  go/ 
You  can  be  brave,  too." 

"Yes,  Mama,  111  try.  I  didn't  suppose  you  were  scared  of  anything/' 
said  Willie  in  wonder. 

rfOh,  I'm  scared  all  right.  I'm  scared  right  now  of  this  crossing.  The 
big  River  is  treacherous  enough,  add  the  Yankee  Patrol  boats  which 
fire  first  and  ask  no  questions.  Yes  sir,  I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  be  in 
Louisiana." 

They  found  the  thicket  that  hid  the  little  stream  and  ferry  that 
they  hoped  would  carry  them  across  the  River.  The  man  wanted  gold 
for  the  passage.  Susan  had  no  gold.  Finally  he  agreed  to  take  her  over 
in  return  for  one  of  her  precious  kegs  of  whiskey  and  half  of  her  re- 
maining paper  dollars.  It  seemed  exorbitant  to  Susan,  though  he  told 
her  he  wouldn't  take  her  at  all  if  some  one  arrived  who  could  pay  in 
gold.  While  they  had  argued  over  the  passage  money,  Susan  had  al- 
most forgotten  her  fear. 

Now  the  ferryman  told  her  how  he  risked  his  life  every  time  he 
crossed.  He  pointed  out  the  evening  patrol  boat.  He  told  her  to  listen 
to  guns  down  at  Vicksburg.  Yes,  you  could  hear  the  guns.  When  it 
got  darker  and  safer  to  cross,  and  they  were  out  on  the  water,  the 
guns  sounded  more  clearly  and  very  near.  No  word  of  caution  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  children  quiet.  Though  the  mules  were  reluctant 
to  get  aboard  the  ferry,  once  aboard  they  stood  quietly,  too.  Susan 
and  Willie  stood  by  one  team,  Polly  and  Jim  at  the  other.  It  was  very 
still.  They  listened  intently.  All  of  her  life  Susan  would  remember  how 
still  it  was  around  them,  with  only  the  boom  of  the  guns  in  the  far 
distance. 

Although  she  almost  held  her  breath  to  be  more  quiet,  her  mind  was 
dashing  back  and  forth,  thinking  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  She 
wondered,  f(Was  History  being  made  now  by  this  great  battle?" 

She  remembered  that  it  was  on  another  July  4th  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  born.  After  a  long  struggle,  her  forefathers 
started  to  build  a  new  independent  nation.  What  would  happen  to 
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that  nation  now?  Would  it  split  in  two  or  remain  one?  Susan  didn't 
know.  But  one  thing  she  did  know.  On  this  July  4,  1863,  she  herself 
could  start  to  build  a  new  life.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  meant  more 
than  just  crossing  a  big  river.  It  was  the  Gateway  to  the  West — the 
new  land  of  Peace  and  Prosperity.  On  to  Texas!  With  true  pioneer 
zeal,  she  would  go  forward  to  the  bright  new  future  which  stretched 
ahead. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 

They  were  landed  just  north  of  Young's  Point.  The  ferryman  told 
them  they  would  be  safe  camping  on  the  high  ground  there.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Young  had  a  fine  mansion  on  the  point  and  owned  the  land  in 
all  directions.  Grant  made  the  house  his  headquarters.  They  had  a 
good  supply  of  food.  If  the  boys  would  go  quietly  to  the  summer 
kitchen,  they  would  probably  give  them  something  to  eat. 

"Go  to  General  Grant's  headquarters?  Fm  not  a  Yankee!"  stated 
Susan. 

"Neither  is  Mr.  Young.  He  has  been  well  treated,  they  say.  I  ain't 
never  seen  Gen.  Grant  myself.  Do  what  you  please.  I  gotta  get  back 
across  the  River." 

The  ferryman  left  them  and  the  mules  carried  their  wagons  up  the 
bank  and  on  into  the  grove  of  trees.  It  was  almost  dark  and  they  had 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  held  a  council  of  war.  To  cook  a  supper, 
they  had  to  make  a  fire.  It  was  late.  The  boys  were  all  for  seeing  what 
the  Big  House  could  provide. 

"Mama,  we  will  be  careful.  If  there  are  any  soldiers  around,  we 
won't  go  near.  Jim  can  stay  with  you  and  protect  you.  Young  will  go 
with  me.  He  looks  so  skinny  they'll  feel  sorry  for  him."  Willie  sought 
to  persuade  his  mother. 

"I'll  pretend  I'm  an  Indian  and  not  make  a  sound,"  promised  Young. 

"Can't  I  go,  too?"  asked  Fannie.  "I  can  be  an  Indian." 

"This  is  man's  work!"  said  Young. 

"Mama,  please!"  begged  Willie. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  might  try.  The  house  is  a  long  way  from  here. 
Watch  very  carefully  and  take  no  chances,"  said  Susan. 

The  boys  started  off  in  the  direction  the  ferryman  indicated,  keep- 
ing the  shore  in  sight.  Finally  they  came  to  the  drive  that  led  up  to  a 
beautiful  house.  It  had  been  very  quiet  with  only  the  distant  boom  of 
the  cannon.  Now  Willie  thought  he  could  hear  horses  stamping  on  the 
gravel  drive.  How  he  wished  he  had  a  horse  and  could  ride  up  to  that 
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door!  But  probably  these  horses  belonged  to  General  Grant.  It  was  a 
frightening  idea,  but  he  couldn't  turn  back  now.  He  took  Young's 
hand  and  made  a  big  circle  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  locate  the  summer  kitchen.  A  nice  old  mammy 
was  still  busy  at  the  cookstove,  singing  a  mournful  tune.  No  soldiers 
were  in  sight.  Willie  knocked  on  the  door  and  the  big  negro  woman 
turned  quickly. 
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"Who's  zat?" 

"Auntie,  we  are  just  a  couple  of  hungry  boys.  Do  you  have^  any- 
thing we  could  eat?" 

"Where  all  yous  from?"  queried  the  woman. 

"We  came  from  Tennessee,"  said  Willie. 

"Sho  nufT?  I  reckon  ya  all  walked?" 

Young  spoke  up  hastily,  "We  came  with  our  Mama  and  Fannie 
and  Aunt  Polly  and  Jim.  We  have  wagons  and  mules  and  we  crossed 
the  river  on  the  ferry  and  the  ferryman  said  you  were  nice  and  kind 
and  might  give  us  some  food  .  .  ."  He  stopped  out  of  breath. 

"Mama  has  some  money  and  she  will  pay  you,"  Willie  assured  her. 

"Don'  want  no  pay.  Sit  down,  boys,  sit  down.  Dis  is  Old  General 
Grant's  food  enny  ways." 

"We  want  to  take  some  to  the  family.  They're  hungry,  too.  We 
can't  eat  here,"  explained  Willie. 

Just  then  there  were  steps  outside.  The  boys  had  entered  the  room 
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and  they  quickly  jumped  behind  the  door.  They  were  not  quick 
enough,  though.  A  little  girl  of  nine  or  ten  spied  them  and  had  to  be 
told  who  they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  Then  she  introduced  her- 
self. 

"My  name  is  Susan  Carr  Young/'* 

"My  Mama's  name  is  Susan/'  said  Willie. 

"My  first  name  is  Young/'  stated  Young. 

"That  practically  makes  us  related,"  said  Susan  with  a  laugh.  "Of 
course  Aunt  Minnie  will  give  you  dinner  for  your  family.  There  is  that 
pot  of  pork  and  beans  and  some  cornbread  and  give  them  a  pitcher 
of  milk,  too.  It  is  Yankee  food,  but  it  is  a  lot  more  plentiful  than  we 
have  lived  on  for  months.  I'll  go  with  you  and  help  you  carry  it." 

"Oh  no,  ya  won't,  Missie  Susan.  What  for  ya  cum  out  hyar?  It's 
dark  and  it's  late." 

"I  was  thirsty.  I  wanted  some  milk  to  drink." 

"This  is  sure  nice  of  you.  Maybe  we'll  see  you  when  we  bring  the 
pots  back  in  the  morning,"  said  Willie. 

"You  better  bring  the  pots  and  pitcher  back  tonight,  'cause  there 
will  be  lots  of  soldiers  here  in  the  morning,"  said  Susan.  "Gen.  Grant 
went  off  tonight  to  give  orders  to  the  boats  upstream.  They  are  going 
to  try  to  get  below  Vicksburg  by  sailing  down  close  to  the  East  shore. 
The  guns  from  Vicksburg  hit  them  when  they  are  out  in  the  channel. 
So  every  day  they  have  had  to  turn  back.  But  close  to  those  cliffs  on 
the  east  shore,  they  might  get  by.  At  least  he  says  it  is  worth  a  try." 

"How  do  you  know  so  much?"  asked  Willie.  "You're  pretty  little 
to  be  on  Grant's  staff.  You  just  made  it  up  to  scare  me.  Besides,  the 
East  shore  is  closer  to  the  guns." 

"No,  no,  this  is  so,  honest.  I  hid  behind  the  curtains  and  listened." 

"Really?" 

"Honest!  Cross  my  heart!" 

"Then  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it.  Let  Pemberton  know.  I 
could  sneak  into  Vicksburg,"  said  Willie. 

"No,  we  can't  do  a  thing.  I  told  Papa  as  soon  as  Gen.  Grant  left. 
Papa  says  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  at  Vicksburg  because  they 
can't  move  their  guns.  We  just  have  to  hope  that  the  boats  will  get 


*Susan  Carr  Young  became  Mrs.  John  C.  Lanphier  of  Springfield,  111. 
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stuck  in  the  mud.  It  is  going  to  be  pretty  exciting  here  in  the  morning, 
I  reckon/' 

frI  wish  I  could  stay  and  watch.  But  I  know  that  Mama  will  think 
we  should  move  on.  She  is  so  afraid  that  the  soldiers  will  catch  me  and 
impress  me  into  service.  I  sure  don't  want  to  fight  along  with  the  Yan- 
kees." 

"I  don't  blame  you.  Though  some  of  the  officers  are  very  nice  to 
me/'  admitted  Susan. 

"You  are  a  girl,  that's  why.  We  must  go  now.  Thanks  again  so 
much.  We'll  bring  the  things  back  tonight." 

"Ifen  I'se  gon'  ta  sleep,  jes'  leave  'em  on  de  stoop." 

'Thanks,  I  will,  Auntie." 

An  anxious  mother  greeted  them  on  their  return.  All  were  cheered 
by  the  good  warm  food  and  fresh  milk.  Willie  told  about  meeting 
Susan  Young  and  the  plans  she  had  overheard.  As  he  expected,  his 
mother  did  think  an  early  start  to  the  west  was  advisable.  Willie  as- 
sured her  that  it  would  be  exciting  and  educational  to  watch  the  bat- 
tle. 

'This  is  as  close  as  I  want  to  be,"  and  "Let's  keep  out  of  harm's 
way."  That  was  her  opinion  and  her  judgment  he  had  to  accept. 

Willie  returned  the  pots  and  pitcher  to  the  summer  kitchen  with  no 
mishap.  All  was  quiet  there.  He  was  tired  and  very  sleepy  when  he 
finally  got  back  to  the  wagon.  It  had  been  a  long  day.  As  he  thought 
about  it,  he  decided  that  he  had  been  a  little  scared  when  they  heard 
the  horses  on  the  drive.  But  he  had  not  wavered.  Was  he  learning  to  be 
brave?  He  really  meant  it  when  he  said  he'd  be  willing  to  sneak  across 
the  river  to  warn  Pemberton.  But  would  he  have  had  the  courage? 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Willie's  test  of  bravery  came  two  years  later  when  he  was  helping 
his  father  bring  goods  purchased  in  Mexico  back  to  San  Marcus, 
Texas,  for  sale  in  the  small  store  that  Susan  operated. 

When  they  had  first  arrived  in  Texas,  they  lived  in  a  tent  in  Corsi- 
cana.  Rains  were  heavy  that  summer  and  Texas  did  not  seem  at  all 
like  the  Promised  Land.  Houses  were  scarce  but  by  fall,  Susan  was 
able  to  rent  one  in  the  country.  She  would  have  liked  to  buy  a  house, 
but  no  one  would  accept  Confederate  money.  She  had  traded  her  re- 
maining whiskey  for  furniture  and  household  goods.  So  much  of  the 
whiskey  had  had  to  be  bartered  for  food  as  they  crossed  the  state  of 
Louisiana!  Susan  had  hoped  her  husband  would  be  with  them  when 
they  reached  Texas,  but  this  was  not  so.  He  was  still  buying  supplies 
for  the  Confederate  army  and  doing  some  trading  on  his  own  to  sup- 
port his  family. 

In  May  of  1 864,  Dr.  Langdon  was  made  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of 
Texas,  and  had  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  Austin.  He  was  able  to 
buy  a  small  store  in  San  Marcus,  so  Susan  packed  and  moved  again, 
this  time  taking  her  household  goods  as  well  as  children,  two  negroes, 
Jim  and  Polly,  200  bushels  of  corn,  meat  and  meal,  all  recently  pur- 
chased. San  Marcus  was  south  of  Austin,  almost  to  San  Antonio,  and 
the  weather  would  be  warmer.  They  hastened  to  leave  Corsicana  be- 
fore a  "Norther"  hit  and  made  travel  difficult. 

All  types  of  goods  as  well  as  foodstuffs  were  scarce  and  expensive 
even  here  in  Texas.  So  Dr.  Langdon  had  joined  Mr.  Driskoll  and 
driven  wagons  to  Monterey,  Mexico,  to  buy  supplies  in  exchange  for 
the  cotton  they  could  procure  in  Texas.  It  seemed  strange  that  Dr. 
Langdon  did  not  follow  his  practice  of  medicine.  But  fear  of  being 
captured  by  Yankee  soldiers  and  the  need  to  feed  his  family  made  him 
resort  to  trade.  He  took  Willie  on  one  of  his  first  trips  to  Mexico. 

There  were  no  tribes  of  Indians  along  the  route,  but  occasionally 
small  bands  of  marauding  Indians  attacked  the  wagon  train  and  stole 
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their  goods.  One  morning  they  woke  to  find  one  of  the  wagons  had 
been  emptied  during  the  night. 

As  Willie  told  his  mother  on  his  return  home,  "Papa  thought  we 
should  go  after  them  to  teach  them  a  lesson.  I  thought  he  would  leave 
me  to  guard  the  wagons,  but  he  said  Old  Driskoll  could  do  that.  I  took 
my  gun  and  followed  Papa  and  Paul  Williams.  We  could  trail  the 
thieves  easily,  'cause  they  were  on  foot  and  they  kept  dropping  things, 
even  bolts  of  cloth.  Then  the  trail  broke  up.  It  was  rough  country, 
hilly,  arroyos  here  and  there,  big  rocks  and  heavy  thickets.  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  the  others  but  Papa  decided  we  must  spread  out.  So  I 
started  off.  Mama,  I  was  scared.  I  remembered  our  talks  about  being 
afraid  and  yet  doing  our  duty.  But  I  sure  didn't  want  to  meet  an 
Indian." 

"Honey,  you  didn't,  did  you?"  asked  Susan. 

"Yes,  I  did.  It  was  awful."  Willie  shuddered  slightly  at  the  memory. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Susan. 

ffYou  won't  like  it,"  said  Willie. 

"Tell  me  anyway,"  Susan  urged.  ffI  promise  you  will  feel  better 
once  you  tell  about  it  instead  of  keeping  it  all  inside." 

"Well,  I  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  others,  and  I  began  to  feel 
silly  that  I  was  so  scared.  I  remember  even  saying  out  loud,  'This  is 
silly!'  Then  I  went  on  up  an  arroyo,  trying  not  to  kick  the  pebbles 
and  make  a  noise.  There  were  a  lot  of  big  boulders  along  the  way.  I 
was  being  careful  with  my  gun  cocked  and  at  the  ready.  The  stream 
bed  made  a  little  bend,  a  big  boulder  was  on  one  side,  so  I  went  cau- 
tiously forward  and — and — " 

"And  what,  Willie?" 

"And  there  stood  an  Indian.  And  my  gun  went  off  and  shot  him 
right  in  the  belly.  Oh,  ma!  It  was  awful." 

Again  Willie  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"Did  he  die,  Willie?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  looked  so  surprised  one  minute  and  then  he  crumpled 
up  right  there  at  my  feet.  He  was  that  close.  For  a  minute  I  couldn't 
move.  Then  I  began  to  shake  all  over.  As  soon  as  I  could,  I  went 
round  the  boulder  and  threw  up.  Papa  heard  the  shot  and  came  and 
found  me  so.  I  motioned  around  the  rock.  I  couldn't  go  back  myself. 
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Papa  said  I  was  brave.  We  didn't  intend  to  kill,  just  frighten  the  In- 
dians or  capture  them  and  take  them  into  town  to  justice.  But  this  In- 


dian had  an  ax  and  would  have  used  it  on  me,  if  I  hadn't  shot  him. 
But,  ma,  I  can't  forget  how  he  looked  at  me." 

"It  is  not  right  to  take  a  life.  You  did  it  in  self  defense.  I  am  sure 
that  if  you  will  ask  forgiveness  from  your  Dear  Lord,  He  will  grant  it." 

"But  my  nightmares!  Mama,  in  my  dreams  that  Indian  gets  me  first. 
Papa  says  hard  work  will  cure  this.  Do  you  think  so,  too?" 

"Well,  I  believe  good  acts,  good  deeds  and  prayer  will  wash  this 
misery  from  your  system  more  adequately  than  anything  else.  Honest 
work  is  fine,  but  always  remember  to  rely  on  prayer  and  trust  in  the 
help  of  your  Father  in  Heaven.  It  is  wicked  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
Constantly  pray  for  forgiveness.  You  are  a  good  boy,  Willie.  I  think 
He  will  answer  your  prayer." 
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CHAPTER  NINE 

ffMatamores  hasn't  a  single  Protestant  church.  That  is  why  I  have 
written  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  see  if  I  can  open  a  mission/' 
explained  William  on  one  of  the  rare  evenings  that  he  was  in  San 
Marcus  with  Susan. 

"Will  we  have  to  move  there  if  he  gives  you  permission?"  asked 
Susan. 

ffNo,  I  don't  think  so.  I  didn't  see  any  building  fit  to  house  my  wife 
and  family.  Indeed  Brownsville  is  poor  enough.  But  when  you  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Matamores,  the  poverty  is  startling.  Poor  in  worldly 
goods,  and  poorer  in  spiritual  guidance.  What  little  they  earn,  they 
give  to  the  priests  to  make  more  resplendent  the  Catholic  Church." 

'Then  they  do  have  a  church  and  a  priest,"  said  Susan. 

'Those  poor  Mexicans  don't  understand  Latin.  Most  of  them  are 
Indians  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  must  be  given  to  them  in  simple 
language.  On  my  last  stop  there  Pedro,  our  driver,  brought  me  two 
young  men  that  were  sick.  I  had  doctored  Pedro  when  he  was  ailing  on 
the  road.  One  man  had  a  sore  throat  which  I  swabbed;  the  other  dys- 
entary,  for  which  I  had  medicine.  We  discussed  the  Good  Life.  Gam- 
bling and  drinking  seem  to  be  all  there  is  to  do  in  the  town.  These 
young  men  brought  friends  the  next  day  and  persuaded  me  that  it  was 
my  Christian  duty  to  go  there  and  help  them.  They  promised  to  find 
some  place  for  me  to  preach." 

"You  are  such  a  good  man,  William.  And  I  am  such  a  weak  vessel. 
You  have  been  gone  from  me  so  much.  My  life  is  empty  when  you  are 
away.  I  thought  if  we  came  to  Texas  we  could  be  together  always. 
Now  we  have  a  few  days  and  then  two  to  three  weeks  of  separation." 

Susan's  face  was  sad  and  she  was  near  tears. 

ffI  try  to  do  what  is  best  for  my  family.  I  thought  you  enjoyed 
running  the  store.  I've  never  heard  you  complain  before,"  said  Wil- 
liam contritely. 

ffOh,  I  do  not  mind  the  storekeeping.  Though  my  house  and  chil- 
dren often  suffer.  You  usually  take  Willie  with  you.  By  the  way,  you 
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must  encourage  Willie  to  read  more  worthwhile  books.  He  seems  to 
have  a  taste  almost  alone  for  novel  reading/' 

"A  novel  now  and  then  won't  ruin  his  morals/'  said  Dr.  Langdon. 
"It  will,  it  does,  if  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  news,  politics,  litera- 
ture of  a  substantial  useful  sort,  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  Yes,  I  fear 
its  consequences.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  but  what  novel  reading  may 
uproot  and  destroy  religion  itself." 

"Oh  no,  Susan!  I  know  of  many  books  and  novels,  too,  that  can  be 
safely  read.  Yes,  even  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  They  give  variety  and 
rest  from  mental  labor." 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  safe  for  you  to  read  them.  But  not  our  Wil- 
lie! He  is  easily  influenced.  I  am  afraid  that  if  his  appetite  for  novel 
reading  is  indulged,  it  will  grow  stronger.  You  must  guide  him  to  read 
books  more  profitable  for  present  and  future  good.  One  can  study 
the  reason  for  existence  from  reading  the  proper  books.  But  better 
one  should  study  one's  own  heart  and  know  what  one  believes  to  be 
true,  to  be  sincere,  what  to  admire  and  what  to  love." 

"That  is  so,  my  dear  Susan.  We  must  see  that  our  children  set  high 
standards.  While  Willie  is  with  me,  I  will  try  to  see  that  he  doesn't 
acquire  any  wicked  ways,"  assured  William. 

"Oh,  William,  I  did  not  mean  to  criticize  you.  Your  good  example 
will  always  encourage  him  to  do  right.  He  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to  be 
with  you.  I  am  sorry  that  Young  cannot  go,  too.  He  is  doing  very 
well  in  school,  though.  It  is  little  Fannie  that  I  neglect  when  I  am 
keeping  the  store.  She  begs  for  my  attention  and  I  am  usually  too  busy 
to  give  it  to  her."  Susan  gave  a  sigh. 

"She  seems  happy  enough  to  me.  Always  playing  with  her  dolls 
and  begging  me  to  bring  her  another  one.  You  do  not  neglect  your 
family.  But  you  are  right.  I  neglect  you.  My  duty  to  the  army  kept  me 
away  from  you.  Then  I  have  tried  to  find  security  in  this  new  land. 
Too  often  that  has  taken  me  to  distant  places.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  have 
Willie  with  me  and  watch  him  grow  to  be  a  man.  You,  my  dear,  my 
loved  one!  How  I  miss  you  on  those  long  trips!  When  I  see  a  mass  of 
flowers  along  the  roadside,  I  can  hear  you  exclaiming  with  pleasure. 
When  I  bite  into  a  fresh  orange,  I  wish  you  were  there  to  enjoy  one 
with  me.  You  know  it  is  only  duty  that  takes  me  away  from  your 
side." 
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"Oh,  I  do  know.  William,  I  am  so  selfish.  Why  can't  I  be  more  self- 
sacrificing?  You  constantly  think  of  others  and  what  you  can  do  for 
others.  Why  do  I  think  only  of  my  own  pleasure?  You  have  taught 
me  to  love  and  cherish.  Can't  you  teach  me  to  be  self-sacrificing,  too?" 

"You  are  not  a  hopeless  case,"  said  William  with  a  smile  as  he  put 
his  arm  about  her. 

"William,  I  am  in  earnest.  Don't  laugh  at  me!" 

"Darling,  I  won't,"  promised  William. 

"Then  help  me,"  pleaded  Susan. 

"I  honestly  don't  think  you  need  any  improvement." 

William  kissed  her.  Presently  he  said,  "I  do  see  one  teeny,  weeny 
little  thing  you  could  do  that  would  make  me  feel  better." 

"Oh,  William,  tell  me,"  begged  Susan. 

"Well,  supper  was  a  long  time  ago  and  Brother  Young  sets  a  rather 
meager  table.  Do  you  have  a  bite  to  eat?" 

"Of  course,  I  have.  I  have  a  lovely  layer  cake.  You  mustn't  go  to  bed 
hungry.  And  a  long  ride  home,  too.  Would  you  like  a  glass  of  milk  or 
hot  tea?" 

"Milk  will  be  fine." 

Hurrying  around  to  care  for  her  husband,  Susan  forgot  for  a  while 
her  own  problem. 

When  William  had  gone  from  her,  she  thought  again  on  self- 
sacrifice  and  studied  how  to  attain  it.  To  be  William's  helpmate  was 
her  greatest  desire.  She  decided  it  would  be  easier  if  she  was  always 
strong  and  well.  When  she  took  cold,  it  lasted  forever.  And  she  never 
completely  got  rid  of  her  cough.  Her  only  real  cross  was  her  poor 
health.  She  had  tried  to  live  with  it  and  hide  it  from  William.  She  had 
succeeded  there.  He  had  no  idea  how  really  serious  was  her  condi- 
tion. Surely  the  spirit  is  greater  than  the  flesh.  She  told  herself  so  over 
and  over  and  tried  to  believe  it.  As  she  prayed  to  God  to  help  her, 
she  felt  better.  Her  naturally  cheerful  disposition  reasserted  itself. 

A  little  later  playing  dolls  with  Fannie,  it  seemed  she  hadn't  a  care 
in  the  world.  Such  was  her  joy  in  her  small  daughter  that  Mother  be- 
came just  another  six  year  old  little  girl  busy  keeping  house  in  a 
wooden  box  that  served  as  home  to  the  cornshuck  dolls. 
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CHAPTER  TEN 

A  Letter  from  Willie  to  His  Mother. 

Matamores, 
March  12,  1865. 
Dear  Mother : 

I  have  at  last  sat  down  to  write  to  you  and  I  am  going  from  this 
time  on  to  write  once  a  week  anyhow.  We  got  here  two  weeks  ago. 
I  am  going  to  school  and  getting  on  pretty  well.  I  study  the  Spanish 
language  mostly.  We  are  living  in  a  little  room  and  cooking  for  our- 
selves. I  wish  you  could  be  here  up  in  the  loft  or  somewhere  so  that 
you  could  see  us  cook.  I  know  you  would  not  stay  hidden  long.  Our 
awkwardness  would  make  you  laugh,  and  that  would  betray  your 
presence. 

I  tell  you  if  you  were  here,  you  would  spend  more  money  than  a 
little.  There  are  so  many  things  here  you  would  want.  It  makes  my 
ffmouth  water"  to  think  of  the  oranges.  You  can  get  three  great  big 
ffmucho  grand"  ones  for  one  bit.  The  day  I  got  here  I  bought  as  many 
as  I  could  eat. 

Father  preached  today.  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  first  Protestant 
sermon  ever  preached  in  this  town.  The  only  building  Papa  could  find 
to  preach  in  is  the  theater.  This  is  made  by  planking  up  a  place  be- 
tween two  houses  and  putting  a  canvas  over  the  top.  The  wind  blew 
very  hard,  the  awning  tore  loose  and  flapped  worse  than  a  sail  with  a 
broken  sheet,  and  the  sand  blew  in  a  perfect  cloud  so  that  Papa  had 
to  shut  his  eyes  now  and  then  while  he  was  preaching.  At  one  time 
the  Catholic  Bells  began  to  ring  so  loud  and  so  much,  you'd  think 
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the  whole  town  was  on  fire.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  yet,  though  the 
congregation  was  covered  with  dust,  they  sat  perfectly  still. 

Papa  says  he  would  have  you  come  here  if  he  could  find  a  house 
that  had  a  real  roof  not  one  made  of  straw,  and  if  he  had  a  servant 
and  if  there  were  one  million  less  fleas.  Papa  says  there  are  enough 
fleas  to  pull  an  ambulance.  He  thinks  that  Monterey  would  be  a  more 
delightful  place  to  live.  Mr.  Paul  Williams  and  J.  L.  Driscoll  want  him 
to  be  a  co-partner  in  the  commission  business  there.  It  is  7000  feet 
high  so  is  more  healthy  than  here.  It  has  gardens  and  good  schools, 
both  English  and  Spanish.  He  will  write  and  tell  you  all  about  it  when 
he  makes  up  his  mind.  I  am  probably  "spilling  the  beans/' 

We  had  quite  a  little  fight  here  the  other  night.  The  Liberals  under 
Cortinas  attacked  the  town  and  were  whipped  back.  The  natives  do 
not  like  the  French  and  have  found  a  leader  in  Cortinas.  There  were 
about  fifty  or  one  hundred  shots  fired.  You  ought  to  have  seen  Papa 
dodge.  We  were  standing  out  by  the  fence  and  a  ball  passed  whizzing 
over  our  heads  and  he  dodged  and  went  into  the  house  pretty  quick. 
But  I  beat  him  in.  There  were  five  men  killed  and  nine  prisoners.  They 
are  looking  for  them  now  and  they  have  ordered  all  foreigners  to  join 
in  defense  of  the  city. 

"Ouch/'  there  is  a  flea  biting  me  in  my  boot  now.  So  you  may 
know  how  bad  they  are,  I  will  tell  you  that  they  kept  me  awake  last 
night  from  three  till  half  past  five  o'clock.  You  know  if  they  can  keep 
me  awake,  much  more  wake  me  up  after  I  go  to  sleep,  they  must  be 
bad.  Papa  is  more  worried  about  the  fleas  than  the  soldiers.  He  says 
the  soldiers  will  go  away  but  he  thinks  the  fleas  will  always  be  here. 

I  would  like  to  see  you,  but  it  is  very  exciting  here. 

Lovingly, 
WILLIE 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Susan  had  been  in  bed  for  two  weeks  with  a  cold  and  fever.  The 
fever  had  subsided  but  left  her  with  a  hacking  cough  that  kept  her 
awake  at  nights.  Mornings  found  her  tired  and  miserable.  If  only  her 
husband  would  return,  she  knew  that  he  would  make  her  well  and 
strong.  She  had  had  no  word  from  him  for  some  time.  No  wagon 
trains  had  come  east  from  Mexico.  Rumors  of  fighting  down  there 
made  her  doubly  anxious.  Supplies  in  the  store  had  gotten  so  low 
that  she  had  not  reopened  after  her  recent  illness. 

This  evening  she  had  put  Fannie  and  Young  to  bed  and  now  she 
sat  with  her  pile  of  mending.  It  was  not  interesting  enough  to  take  her 
mind  off  her  problems,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  She  was  saying  a  silent 
prayer  for  her  dear  ones  when  a  noise  outside  made  her  drop  her 
work  and  run  to  the  door.  Her  prayers  were  answered.  William  and 
Willie  had  returned. 

Susan  was  so  happy  to  see  them  that  like  magic,  all  her  troubles 
vanished.  They  were  equally  glad  to  see  her.  However,  after  the  greet- 
ings were  over,  William's  face  became  grave  and  he  admitted  that  he 
was  disappointed  and  discouraged. 

ffOur  prospects  in  Monterey  seemed  so  good/'  he  explained.  ffIt  is 
a  pleasant  city.  It  would  have  been  good  for  your  health.  There  are 
adequate  schools.  But  when  they  began  ordering  us  foreigners  to  en- 
list, I  thought  it  was  time  for  Willie  and  me  to  skeedaddle.  We  got 
passage  on  the  first  boat  down  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  Mexican  fight* 
which  I  didn't  want  to  get  into." 

ffOh,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  safely  home,"  said  Susan. 

"Home?  How  long  will  we  have  a  home?  Lee  has  surrendered  and 
that  is  the  end  of  our  hope.  The  tide  has  been  running  against  us,  but 
I  still  thought  Lee  was  invincible.  The  war  is  over.  This  is  the  end! 
The  end!"  he  wailed.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  his  hands  clenched,  his 
face  a  picture  of  anguish  and  despair. 


*Mexicans  were  fighting  to  win  their  independence  from  France. 
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"Dear,  I  have  seen  the  papers,  too.  Yes,  we  have  lost.  I  suppose  we 
will  never  get  our  Rosenwick  back  now.  It  seems  unfair.  We  have  tried 
to  do  God's  will."  She  paused  and  said  softly,  "Maybe  we  were 
wrong." 

"Yes,"  William  answered.  "For  a  long  time  I  have  realized  that  our 
stand  for  slavery  was  morally  wrong.  But  what  could  I  do?  What  can 
I  do  now?  Defeated!  We  are  defeated!" 

Quietly,  Susan  said,  "Jesus  was  defeated  again  and  again.  He  asked 
for  strength  from  his  Heavenly  Father.  We  can  ask  for  His  Help,  too. 
It  makes  me  sad,  but  I  don't  feel  vindictive.  I  don't  see  how  Edwin 
Booth  did  what  he  did.  You  heard  that  he  shot  President  Lincoln?" 

"Yes,  as  we  landed  in  Galveston  we  were  told  of  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  It  looks  bad  for  the  South.  At  least  he  would  have 
seen  that  we  had  justice.  No  telling  what  the  future  holds  for  us.  If 
I  could  only  do  something!" 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  his  whole  body  quivered 
with  helplessness.  He  turned  and  walked  away  from  Susan.  He  would 
have  liked  to  hide  his  grief  and  discouragement  from  her  on  the  one 
hand;  on  the  other,  her  sympathy  and  understanding  were  always  a 
great  comfort  to  him.  For  a  while  nothing  was  said.  William  paced 
up  and  down  the  room. 

Susan  had  tried  a  time  or  so  to  get  him  to  sit  beside  her  on  the 
sofa.  But  he  walked  on.  Finally  he  began  to  list  the  reasons  for  des- 
pair, his  face  becoming  more  and  more  haggard.  He  looked  old  and 
worn  beyond  his  years.  It  broke  Susan's  heart  to  see  his  distress.  She 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  she  cried  out. 

"We  have  each  other.  We  can  thank  God  for  that.  Oh,  please,  Wil- 
liam, do  not  look  so  sad,"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

This  brought  William  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  her.  He  took  both 
her  hands  in  his,  smiling  sadly  at  his  dear  one.  Then  he  sat  down. 

"As  always  you  are  right.  We  do  have  each  other.  I  do  thank  God 
for  that.  So  often  when  I  am  far  away  I  think  of  you  here  waiting  for 
me  with  your  love  so  steady,  so  sure,  so  dependable.  It  gives  me  cour- 
age to  go  forward.  Yes,  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  each  other. 
We  have  fine  children,  too.  It  is  their  future  that  really  concerns  me. 
The  aftermath  of  war  brings  hardships  and  changes  both  to  those  who 
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win  and  those  who  lose.  War  engenders  hate.  To  shoot  your  fellow- 
man,  you  must  hate  him.  When  the  guns  are  stopped,  does  the  hate 
stop,  too?  It  will  take  years  to  wipe  away  the  bitterness  instilled  on 
both  sides.  As  the  losers,  we  will  suffer  more.  Economically,  the  South 
is  bankrupt.  Her  cotton  is  gone.  Her  slaves  have  been  freed  and  she 
must  pay  for  labor  to  produce  more  cotton.  How  can  she  pay  for  labor 
when  she  has  no  money?  She  has  lost  her  best  men  in  battle.  Short 
on  men,  short  on  labor,  short  on  cash!  It  is  a  grim  picture.  Add  to  that 
— those  who  are  left  are  tired,  tired,  tired  \" 

The  picture  of  defeat  and  fatigue  that  was  painted  on  William's  face 
was  being  reproduced  on  all  of  the  men  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line.  What  to  do  next,  and  where  to  go?  Most  of  these  men  felt  that 
Lincoln  would  have  led  them  into  a  just  peace.  They  had  no  such  con- 
fidence in  Johnson. 

Susan  was  a  woman.  She  knew  she  could  not  solve  these  problems 
of  the  South.  Her  job  was  the  care  of  her  husband.  Right  now  he 
needed  her  best  efforts.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  said, 

"Come,  I  am  starved.  Let's  have  a  biscuit  and  some  cold  meat/' 

Susan  put  the  kettle  on.  She  herself  was  really  not  a  bit  hungry,  but 
William  always  relaxed  over  a  little  food.  While  they  sat  at  the  late 
supper,  to  take  his  mind  off  the  state  of  the  nation,  she  told  him  that 
Jim  had  fallen  in  love.  Jim  had  never  cared  for  girls.  They  had  always 
teased  him  and  said  they  were  sure  he  would  die  a  bachelor.  So  the 
fact  that  he  had  at  last  fallen  in  love  was  news.  He  met  Ruth  when 
he  went  over  to  get  that  last  hogshead  of  sugar.  She  had  come  west 
with  Mr.  Keyser. 

fCI  don't  know  why  Jim  had  never  seen  her  before  on  one  of  his 
trips  to  haul  supplies.  I  have  a  feeling  that  she  just  suddenly  grew  up. 
She  is  only  sixteen.  He  told  me  all  about  her." 

ffHe  is  about  twenty-five  now,  isn't  he?"  asked  William. 

"Yes.  He  is  so  funny,  really  love-sick.  Usually  he  is  reluctant  to 
make  the  trip  to  Keyser's.  Now  he  asks  every  morning  if  he  shouldn't 
go.  This  morning  I  told  him  fNo!  You  can't  go  before  next  Monday.' 
His  face  fell  a  mile.  I  felt  real  sorry  for  him.  So  I  suggested  that  he 
make  something  for  her,  to  take  to  her  for  a  present." 
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'That  was  a  good  idea.  Yes,  he  is  always  happier  when  he  is  carv- 
ing/' admitted  William. 

"If  he  really  decides  to  marry  this  girl,  we  could  set  him  up  in  a 
little  place  here  as  a  cabinet  maker.  The  tables  he  has  made  for  me 
are  exquisite.  I  am  sure  that  he  can  sell  all  that  he  can  make.  He  is 
always  being  called  on  to  repair  furniture.  He  can  do  that,  too,  and 
they  could  have  a  little  garden  . .  ." 

"Here,  here!"  interrupted  William.  "Aren't  you  being  a  little  hasty, 
Miss  Cupid?  I  realize  Jim  is  free  now.  But  we  still  need  his  service. 
He  had  no  trouble  on  that  trip  to  Brenham,  did  he?" 

"None  at  all,  but  it  was  a  long  trip." 

"He  knew  the  way  to  Round  Top  and  the  road  is  straight  from 
there.  Did  the  Queensware  dishes  arrive  unbroken?" 

"Yes,  and  they  are  all  sold  in  spite  of  the  price  you  told  me  to  put 
on  them." 

"I  don't  think  we  will  get  any  more.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  any  ship- 
ping by  road  is  going  to  be  very  safe.  We  saw  company  after  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  mostly  Missourians,  on  their  way  to  Mexico.  They 
take  anything  along  the  way  that  suits  their  fancy.  I  think  tomorrow 
Jim  should  take  a  wheel  off  of  each  wagon,  and  hide  them.  I  intend 
to  bury  our  little  supply  of  specie.*" 

"While  you  were  gone,  Major  Ewing  had  letters  from  W.  H.  Mere- 
dith and  J.  B.  Roach  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Alabama.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  they  should  come  to  Texas.  They  said  they  could  no  longer  make  a 
living  in  Alabama.  You  must  write  to  them." 

"They  won't  be  any  better  off  here.  I  thought  Texas  would  be  our 
Promised  Land.  It  hasn't  turned  out  that  way.  I  have  no  church,  no 
medical  practice.  In  order  to  scrape  together  a  living,  I  must  be  for- 
ever on  the  road.  I  want  to  come  home  and  stay.  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  this  way  of  life." 

"There  should  be  a  way  for  you  to  live  with  your  family.  If  we  had 
a  little  farm  . .  ." 

"That's  it!  A  farm!  Why  haven't  I  thought  of  that  before?  I'll  see 
if  Cornwall  will  rent  me  his  farm,  stock,  negroes,  and  all." 

So  with  hope  renewed,  they  went  to  bed  in  a  more  cheerful  frame 
of  mind,  discussing  and  dreaming  of  life  together  on  a  farm. 


"Gold  or  silver  money. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

Cornwall  wouldn't  rent  his  farm,  and  Dr.  Langdon  couldn't  find 
another  to  his  liking.  Soldiers  on  the  roads  made  it  impossible  to 
transport  goods  to  sell  in  his  little  store.  When  he  had  gone  to  Mexico, 
he  had  resigned  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  Texas,  which  had  been 
his  reason  for  living  near  Austin.  Now  he  decided  that  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, he  must  go  to  a  larger  place.  Galveston  and  Houston  were  both 
promising  cities.  Galveston  as  a  port  had  more  appeal,  but  Houston 
as  a  busy,  bustling  city  promised  a  greater  future.  The  matter  was 
decided  when  Mr.  Driscoll  wrote  and  urged  Dr.  Langdon  to  join  him 
in  the  commission  business  in  Houston.  They  would  bring  goods  and 
produce  over  from  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere  and  sell  it  to  retail  stores 
for  sale  in  Houston. 

Explaining  the  need  for  moving,  William  said  to  Susan,  "This  is  a 
fine  opportunity/' 

"If  you  could  be  with  us,  I  would  rather  stay  here  in  San  Marcos," 
said  Susan. 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  do  that  and  be  in  business  in  Houston.  You 
won't  have  to  run  a  store  there,  and  it  is  a  fine  city  with  good  schools." 

"I  didn't  mind  running  the  store.  No,  I  didn't  mind,  if  I  helped  you. 
But  sometimes  it  was  hard  on  the  children,"  admitted  Susan. 

"It  is  not  a  woman's  business.  You  have  not  been  well.  The  burden 
of  the  store  and  your  family  was  too  great.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
like  Houston  and  I  will  make  enough  money  to  buy  you  a  house  all 
your  own." 

"Oh,  William!  Do  you  really  think  so?  I  have  longed  for  my  own 
home  ever  since  we  left  Rosenwick." 

"I  know  you  have.  I  have  tried  my  best."  William  gave  a  great  sigh. 

"I  know  that  you  have,  dear.  I  don't  blame  you." 

"Times  have  been  hard.  I  would  like  to  practice  medicine  and  re- 
turn to  preaching  regularly.  No  one  can  pay  doctor  bills  any  more. 
They  do  have  to  eat.  So  maybe  we  can  make  enough  in  this  new 
business  so  we  can  save  a  little.  Then  I'll  go  back  to  my  own  pro- 
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fession.  I  should  be  able  to  help  Driscoll  as  I  made  many  contacts 
while  I  was  buying  for  the  Army.  They  will  be  useful  now." 

"When  will  we  have  to  move?"  asked  Susan. 

fCI  don't  know.  I  will  go  and  see  Driscoll  and  if  we  agree  on  terms, 
it  shouldn't  take  long  to  find  a  warehouse.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
he  had  everything  organized.  Then  I  will  hunt  a  place  for  you  to  live." 

William's  enthusiasm  over  this  new  project  was  not  shared  by 
Susan.  She  had  been  in  San  Marcos  for  two  years  and  had  begun  to 
make  friends.  She  would  like  to  put  her  roots  down  and  get  settled. 
Now  she  must  move  again  and  start  all  over.  How  many  gardens  she 
had  planted  to  be  enjoyed  by  others!  How  many  of  her  little  fruit 
trees,  carefully  nurtured,  grew  and  yielded  fruit  for  strangers!  How- 
ever, she  made  no  complaint.  William  said  it  was  for  the  best.  He 
must  make  the  decisions.  She  was  merely  a  woman.  Her  duty  was 
first  to  her  husband  and  then  to  her  children. 

At  least  they  would  be  all  together.  What  joy  to  have  her  husband 
come  home  to  her  every  night.  Here  or  there  her  job  was  to  provide 
a  comfortable  home  with  enough  to  eat  for  all.  Then  any  extra  energy 
must  be  spent  to  further  God's  work  in  the  church.  In  San  Marcos 
she  had  found  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  She  had  seen  wickedness  on 
all  sides.  She  had  endeavored  to  do  her  part,  and  her  efforts  had  been 
appreciated. 

Much  of  the  wickedness  was  caused  by  men  who  had  come  West 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  had  left  their  families  behind  and  their 
hours  were  lonely.  So  they  took  to  drinking,  gambling  and  women. 
One  certain  street  Susan  called  the  Street  of  Sin  and  she  avoided  it, 
and  insisted  that  Willie  stay  far  away,  too. 

There  were  lonely  women,  too,  like  herself  whose  husbands  were 
off  earning  a  living  or  dead.  Susan  had  met  a  number  of  them  at  prayer 
meetings  and  suggested  that  they  start  a  Bible  Class.  This  Class  had 
proved  very  helpful.  Spiritually  it  had  fortified  her  during  her  hours  of 
illness  and  loneliness.  It  was  the  members  of  this  Bible  Class  that  she 
would  miss. 

The  move  to  Houston  did  not  come  as  quickly  as  anticipated.  Dr. 
Langdon  was  busy  going  back  and  forth  between  Houston,  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans,  with  no  time  to  look  for  a  house  or  help  Susan 
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get  settled.  So  Susan  had  another  winter  with  her  friends  in  San 
Marcos. 

The  boys  continued  in  school  at  Miss  Dora's.  It  was  an  "open" 
winter  with  only  one  real  "norther."  Because  of  the  mild  weather, 
Susan's  health  seemed  better  than  usual.  It  would  have  been  perfect 
if  only  her  William  could  have  been  there  with  them.  He  wrote  to  her 
frequently,  usually  while  he  was  crossing  the  Gulf  between  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans.  He  kept  her  well  posted  on  the  roughness  of  the 
sea  and  the  price  of  cotton.  Now  and  then  he  spent  a  Sunday  in  New 
Orleans,  could  attend  church  and  could  give  her  his  version  of  the 
sermon. 

During  the  winter  Jim's  romance  flourished.  Susan  began  to  plan  a 
spring  wedding  for  him  and  Ruth.  William  would  have  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Keyser  about  it. 

The  only  excitement  occurred  when  Young  fell  out  of  the  china- 
berry  tree  and  broke  his  arm.  Tow-headed  Fannie  insisted  he  did  it  on 
purpose  to  get  all  of  the  family  attention.  She  had  had  a  "bile"  in  the 
very  worst  place,  which  had  forced  her  to  eat  standing  up.  Everyone 
felt  very  sorry  for  her,  read  to  her,  played  dolls  with  her,  and  tried  to 
keep  her  from  thinking  of  her  "sore  spot."  Now  it  was  Young's  turn, 
and  he  expected  her  to  run  and  fetch  something  for  him  about  every 
minute.  Of  course,  he  was  truly  hurt  and  she  didn't  really  mind  act- 
ing as  nurse. 

It  happened  on  a  Saturday  morning.  They  had  had  warm  enough 
days  to  force  the  first  fruit  trees  into  bloom.  The  old  chinaberry  tree 
in  the  backyard  had  tiny  new  yellow-green  leaves.  Screams  of  pain 
brought  family  and  servants  from  all  directions  to  the  spot  at  the 
foot  of  this  tree  where  ten  year  old  Young  lay  in  a  heap. 

Jim  arrived  first,  and  inquired,  "Is  you  dead?" 

Willie  came  in  time  to  hear  the  question,  and  said  "No  dead  man 
could  make  such  a  noise.  Shut  up!  Young!  Tell  us  what  is  the  matter!" 

He  stooped  to  investigate.  But  Young  kept  screaming.  Then  Susan 
arrived  and  knelt  beside  Willie. 

"Dearie,  do  be  quiet  and  tell  us  where  you  are  hurt." 

Between  sobs  he  told  her,  "I  was  just  going  to  make  a  rope  swing." 

He  tried  to  pick  up  the  rope  to  show  her,  but  his  effort  to  raise  his 
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left  arm  brought  another  scream  of  pain.  Susan  could  easily  see  the 
trouble. 

"Your  arm  is  broken!  Oh,  my!  William  isn't  here.  Oh,  dear,  this  is 
dreadful.  What  will  I  do?"  For  a  minute  it  looked  as  though  Susan 
was  going  to  join  her  son  in  tears. 

Manfully,  Willie  spoke  up.  "Mama,  you  can  fix  it.  You  fixed  Spot's 
leg  when  he  fell  out  of  the  loft.  Remember?  I'll  help  you." 

"Of  course  we  can!"  Susan  pulled  herself  together  and  began  to 
issue  orders. 

"Jim,  go  to  the  woodshed  and  get  two  pieces  of  sturdy  shingles — 
this  wide  and  this  long."  She  measured  with  her  hand  the  width  and 
length  of  Young's  arm. 

"Polly,  we  will  need  some  cotton.  There  is  some  in  the  kitchen  that 
I  saved  that  was  wrapped  around  that  last  load  of  dishes.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  cupboard.  Find  it." 

"Fannie,  get  that  old  white  apron  from  my  work  basket.  We  can 
tear  it  up  and  use  it  for  a  bandage.  Go,  now!" 

"Willie,  you  will  have  to  hold  Young's  arm  steady  while  I  straighten 
it  out.  We'll  wait  until  Jim  brings  the  boards." 

"Shall  I  move  him  into  the  house?"  asked  Willie. 

"No,  I  think  we  had  better  set  it  right  here." 

"Will  it  hurt  a  lot?"  asked  Young  between  sobs. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  will,"  said  Susan.  "But  you  are  a  brave  boy  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  live  through  it.  I  am  glad  you  haven't  broken  the 
skin.  A  simple  splint  ought  to  keep  the  bones  straight  and  they  won't 
take  as  long  to  knit."  She  was  examining  the  arm.  "I  am  glad  that  it  is 
no  worse." 

"He  shouldn't  have  been  up  in  that  old  chinaberry  tree  anyway," 
said  Willie.  "He  knows  it  is  brittle.  We  don't  ever  climb  it.  He  must 
have  been  crazy." 

"The  limb  looked  big  enough.  I  was  just  going  to  throw  the  rope 
over  it,"  explained  Young,  tearfully. 

Fannie  and  Polly  came  out  of  the  house  together.  Susan  showed 
Polly  how  wide  to  tear  the  strips  of  cloth.  Soon  Jim  brought  the  boards 
and  Susan  and  Willie  were  ready  to  work.  Before  Susan  had  hardly 
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touched  Young's  arm,  he  let  out  a  scream.  Gentle  little  Fannie  hid  her 
face  in  Polly's  voluminous  skirt. 


"Now,  Young,  I  haven't  hurt  you.  When  I  pull  the  arm  into  place, 
it  will  hurt.  I  expect  you  to  grit  your  teeth  and  bear  it." 

"Spot  didn't  even  cry,"  said  Willie. 

"He  did,  too,"  insisted  Fannie,  peeking  out  briefly  from  her  hiding 
place.  "I  remember  the  funny  noises  he  made.  That  was  crying." 

While  this  argument  was  going  on,  Susan  lined  the  boards  with  cot- 
ton. 

"Now,  Young,  we  are  going  to  lift  your  arm  and  put  a  board  on 
either  side.  I  must  see  that  the  bone  is  straight.  I'll  have  to  pull  it  into 
place.  You  can  yell  once,  but  that  is  all.  So  much  noise  makes  me 
nervous  and  I  can't  do  a  good  job." 

"Oh,  Mama,  let's  wait  a  while.  It  will  get  better,"  pleaded  Young. 

"No,  it  won't.  Here,  Willie,  hold  these  boards  to  clamp  them  to 
the  arm  when  I  say,  'Ready!'  Polly,  stand  here  with  the  bandages. 
Fannie,  hold  Young's  other  hand.  Jim,  hold  his  feet  still.  Now,  quiet, 
everyone." 
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All  cooperated,  even  small  Fannie,  though  she  kept  her  eyes  cov- 
ered with  her  free  hand. 

No  operating  room  had  a  better  trained  staff  than  this  group  that 
worked  on  poor  little  Young.  The  arm  was  pulled  into  shape,  the 
boards  gently  applied  and  held  there  tightly  with  the  bandages.  Actu- 
ally, it  was  done  very  quickly.  All  were  so  intent  that  no  one  could 
remember  afterward  whether  Young  had  yelled  or  not. 

When  it  was  over,  they  helped  Young  to  his  feet.  Susan  adjusted 
a  sling  to  hold  the  crippled  arm,  and  told  him  he  must  go  and  rest. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  she  crumpled  over  in  a  dead  faint.  And 
another  emergency  faced  the  family. 

Willie  dashed  for  a  damp  cloth  ffto  bring  her  around/'  Polly  fanned 
her.  Conscious  again,  Susan  apologized  for  her  weakness.  Willie 
adored  his  mother  and  couldn't  bear  to  see  her  distressed. 

He  said,  "Setting  bones  is  man's  work.  Besides,  you  waited  till  you 
finished  the  job.  And  Til  bet  no  man  could  have  done  better." 

Willie  was  right.  By  late  spring  when  they  moved  to  Houston,  the 
splints  were  off  and  Young's  arm  was  as  good  as  new. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

Dr.  Langdon  drove  into  the  yard  and  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  Jim.  He  had  been  over  to  talk  to  Mr.  Keyser  about 
Jim's  marriage.  For  the  past  month  this  subject  had  been  discussed 
over  and  over,  in  the  big  house  as  well  as  the  back  cabin.  In  impor- 
tance, the  possible  marriage  overshadowed  their  move  to  Houston  and 
each  member  had  his  own  opinion.  Susan  was  pleased  to  see  Jim  so 
happy.  Young  didn't  see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  Like  her  mother, 
eight  year  old  Fannie  was  romantic  and  filled  with  questions.  Willie 
thought  it  was  all  right,  provided  that  Jim  came  to  Houston  with 
them.  Jim  was  a  member  of  the  family.  How  could  they  get  along 
without  Jim?  But  it  looked  as  though  they  would  have  to  try. 

Mr.  Keyser  agreed  to  the  wedding,  but  he  wanted  Jim  to  live  in  a 
cabin  on  their  place  so  that  Ruth  could  continue  to  help  in  the  house. 
For  her  labor  he  would  give  them  the  cabin  and  a  garden  plot.  Also  a 
shed  to  serve  as  workroom  for  Jim.  Jim  could  use  his  wagons  to  carry 
furniture  back  and  forth  to  town.  Mr.  Keyser  felt  that  enough  people 
knew  of  Jim's  ability  so  that  he  didn't  need  to  live  in  San  Marcos. 

"If  we  didn't  have  to  move  to  Houston,  Ruth  could  live  here  with 
Jim,"  said  Willie. 

"But  we  are  moving  to  Houston.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  generous  offer 
of  Mr.  Keyser's.  Jim  is  young  and  able,  and  will  get  along  fine,"  con- 
cluded Dr.  Langdon. 

"Sure,  but  what  about  us?"  asked  Willie. 

"Willie,  Willie,  you  are  almost  a  man.  A  little  work  will  be  good 
for  you.  Might  even  put  a  little  fat  on  your  bones." 

Willie  was  six  feet  tall,  very  thin,  and  would  be  eighteen  in  the  fall. 
His  black  hair  was  thick  and  unruly.  It  was  a  great  worry  to  Susan, 
and  she  tried  to  keep  it  trimmed.  She  said  that  it  grew  twice  as  fast  as 
Young's.  William  insisted  that  if  Willie  would  keep  his  hair  brushed, 
it  would  be  all  right.  Certainly  it  needed  brushing  at  the  moment. 

"You  said  I  had  to  go  to  school,"  objected  Willie. 

"Indeed  you  do!  But  you  can  work,  too.  We  won't  have  the  store 
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in  Houston.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Young  can  take  care  of  the  yard 
and  garden  after  school  hours/'  said  Dr.  Langdon. 

"When  do  you  plan  to  have  the  wedding?"  asked  Susan. 

"I  thought  Jim  could  help  us  pack  this  week.  Then  next  Sunday 
we  could  all  go  over  to  Keysets,  marry  Jim  and  Ruth  and  then  leave 
the  next  day  for  Houston/' 

"I've  asked  Polly,  and  she  wants  to  come  to  Houston  with  us/'  said 
Susan. 

"Good!"  William  said. 

Dr.  Langdon's  word  was  law  unto  the  family,  so  all  fell  to  the  next 
day  to  organize  their  things  for  the  move.  Willie  continued  to  grumble, 
but  he  did  it  only  when  his  father  was  not  there.  Jim  was  in  a  dream 
world  and  only  came  down  out  of  the  clouds  when  one  by  one  the 
members  of  the  family  presented  him  with  wedding  presents. 

Fannie  had  been  laboring  on  a  red,  strawberry-shaped  pincushion 
for  her  grandmother.  Now  she  hastily  finished  it  and  gave  it  to  the 
bride  and  groom. 

Young  had  a  rattlesnake  skin  that  he  had  carefully  treated  to  make 
it  pliable,  and  intended  someday  to  make  a  belt  from  it.  He  had  killed 
the  snake  himself,  and  he  regarded  it  highly.  It  showed  how  great  was 
his  affection  for  Jim  to  part  with  this  treasure. 

Willie  had  a  hard  time  deciding  upon  his  gift.  Jim  needed  some 
new  pants,  and  he  had  a  pair  that  his  long  legs  had  outgrown  that 
would  fit  Jim,  but  Papa  had  bought  them  and  that  wouldn't  exactly 
be  a  present  from  him.  Besides,  mama  would  probably  give  them  to 
Jim  anyway.  He  could  buy  Jim  a  new  knife,  but  since  he  had  bought 
that  last  gun,  he  didn't  have  any  money  left.  Then  all  at  once  he  knew 
what  he  should  give  Jim — the  gun.  It  was  true  that  white  folks 
frowned  on  negroes  having  guns.  But  Jim  was  careful  and  he  was  a 
good  hunter.  He  knew  Papa  would  think  it  was  all  right,  but  he'd  have 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Keyser.  It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Keyser  was  agreeable, 
too.  So  the  gun  was  presented  to  a  surprised  and  delighted  Jim. 

"I  never  know'd  I'd  be  so  happy/'  he  exclaimed  in  thanking  Willie. 

Susan  parted  with  some  of  her  own  linens  for  the  bride  and  groom, 
and  Dr.  Langdon  gave  Jim  a  fine  new  set  of  tools  and  a  little  money 
"to  help  you  start  in  business." 
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The  week  rushed  by.  Sunday,  the  wedding  day,  arrived.  Susan  re- 
membered Jane  and  Mesty's  wedding  so  many  years  ago:  her  fixing 
the  veil  with  cherry  tomatoes;  her  playing  the  wedding  march;  the 
rude  interruption  by  the  horsemen  hunting  Green;  the  part  Jim  and 
his  little  dog  Cindy  played  in  that  drama. 

This  bride  did  not  wear  a  veil.  There  was  no  music.  It  was  a  simple 
service,  but  there  were  no  rude  interruptions. 

ffFor  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer."  Jim  looked  very 
serious  as  he  took  Ruth  to  be  his  "wedded  wife."  Susan  cried  a  little. 
After  all,  Jim  had  been  like  a  son  to  her,  and  now  he  was  leaving  her 
after  all  these  years. 

Though  she  cried,  she  was  not  sad.  No,  she  was  happy  to  see  what 
a  fine  man  Jim  had  become.  She  remembered  him  as  a  boy.  How  re- 
luctant he  was  to  learn  to  read;  jealousy  of  Fancy  had  gotten  him 
started.  Now  he  could  read  and  write  and  figure  almost  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  better  than  some.  He  was  well  able  to  take  his  place  in  so- 
ciety as  a  free  man.  Yes,  she  was  proud  of  Jim. 

The  whole  family  was  solemn  when  they  told  the  bride  and  groom 
good-bye.  One  and  all  wished  them  well,  but  each  knew  how  much 
they  would  miss  Jim. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

Letter  from  Mother  Canady  to  her  daughter,  Susan 

Beaufort,  North  Carolina 
July  3,  1886 

...  If  David  is  of  service  to  you,  I  am  glad.  He  begged  to  go  west 
with  Col.  Fuller  and  I  thought  he  could  live  with  Jim  if  you  couldn't 
use  him.  He  was  no  use  to  me  under  present  circumstances.  His  fa- 
ther and  all  the  family  live  up  this  street  beyond  the  jail  in  a  new 
house  they  built.  'Tis  quite  a  settlement  now.  So  many  of  them  have 
built  houses  and  gardens  and  seem  to  get  along  somehow  or  other. 
They  have  a  school  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  in  the  old  chapel  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Their  school  is  well  attended,  you  would  think 
to  see  the  numbers  coming  out  at  twelve  and  at  night. 

Truly  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been  compensated  for  my  slaves. 
I  worked  very  hard  for  the  money  that  paid  for  part  of  them.  Indeed 
they  represented  my  savings  of  years  and  years.  And  they  were  about 
all  that  I  could  leave  my  children.  That  makes  me  sad.  But  I  am  grow- 
ing old  myself,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  but  a  short  time  and  I  will 
have  no  need  of  them  or  their  help.  Besides,  I  expect  we  will  all  be 
better  off  without  them  when  we  get  used  to  it. 

This  is  a  sad  letter.  I  don't  mean  to  be  complaining.  But  I  have  one 
more  sad  story  to  tell  you.  A  couple  of  months  ago  our  poor  old  Kate 
came  home  to  stay.  She  had  been  coming  to  work  all  day  or  part  of  it 
as  she  pleased.  This  time  she  came  to  stay.  She  was  so  lame  in  her 
feet.  Sister  Frances  soon  had  her  comfortably  fixed  for  rest,  sleep  or 
work  if  she  felt  like  it.  We  gathered  her  a  parcel  of  scraps  to  make  her 
a  quilt  with  cotton  and  needles.  It  seemed  to  please  her.  At  first  she 
seemed  to  have  a  good  appetite  and  enjoyed  it  so  much.  It  was  home. 

But  the  disease  in  her  feet  grew  worse.  I  called  the  doctor.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  hope,  and  said  she  would  not  live  a  week.  But  she 
did.  She  lay  for  days  and  nights  without  saying  a  word  or  moving  a 
hand  or  foot.  I  heard  her  say  she  wanted  to  come  home  to  die,  and 
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she  could  not  die  happy  if  she  didn't.  It  gave  me  satisfaction  to  do  for 
her  in  her  last  moments  as  she  had  done  for  me  over  the  years.  I  at- 
tended to  her  myself  and  then  I  had  her  decently  buried.  I  know  that 
you  will  remember  her  with  love  as  we  all  do. 

Forgive  this  sad  and  dreary  letter.  I  will  blame  it  on  the  times  and 
not  upon  my  age.  Do  write  me  as  often  as  you  can.  It  gives  me  such 
pleasure  to  hear  of  those  darling  grandchildren  of  mine.  It  would  be 
fine  to  see  them,  but  your  pen  does  a  splendid  job  of  picturing  them 
for  me.  Give  them  all  my  love  and  remember  me  to  William.  And  a 
bushel  of  love  to  my  dear  Susan,  from 

Her  mother, 

FRANCES  AMELIA  CANADY 

There  sat  Dave  on  the  back  steps  doing  nothing.  When  Jim  was 
his  age,  his  hands  were  never  idle,  always  carving  something  with  his 
knife.  But  Jim  had  talent.  If  Dave  had  any  talent,  Susan  had  not  yet 
discovered  what  it  was.  She  tried  hard  not  to  compare  Dave  to  Jim. 
She  missed  Jim,  and  hoped  she  could  train  Dave  to  take  his  place.  So 
far  the  results  were  negligible.  She  had  sent  him  to  school  and  he  had 
come  home.  She  explained  how  important  it  was  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  cipher.  He  just  laughed. 

"If'n  I  kent,  I  reckon  I  kent,"  he  said. 

"But  you  could  try,"  pleaded  Susan. 

"Mis'  Susan,  teacher  say,  fI  see  dog/  I  don't  see  no  dog  an'  I  say 
so.  Oder  boys  laugh,  an'  teacher  git  mad.  Say  me  smarty.  But  I  shore 
don't  see  no  dog  in  dat  on  de  board.  Warn't  even  no  pitture." 

ffOf  course  not,  it  was  writing,"  explained  Susan. 

ffA  dog  in  de  writin'?  I  wants  to  see  a  real  dog,  no  writin'  dog." 

Susan  took  him  back  to  school  and  he  sat  at  his  desk  every  day 
dutifully  for  a  week.  Then  the  teacher  sent  a  note  home  with  him  to 
Susan  explaining  that  he  had  heard  that  some  people  couldn't  be 
taught  to  read,  and  he  guessed  Dave  was  one  of  them. 

So  he  went  back  to  doing  chores  and  sitting  on  the  back  steps.  No 
one  paid  much  attention  to  him  but  Fannie.  He,  in  turn,  was  kind  and 
gentle  with  her.  She  loved  to  make  up  stories  and  although  Young 
called  them  silly,  Dave  seemed  to  enjoy  them.  He  was  also  willing  to 
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play  dolls  with  her,  and  he  would  swing  her  for  hours  in  the  swing. 

William  criticized  Dave's  indolence,  and  Susan  agreed  that  he  was 
pretty  lazy.  Then  she  added, 

"He  must  have  a  few  good  qualities,  William.  Fannie  has  been  so 
happy  since  he  arrived.  She  was  often  lonely  in  San  Marcos.  Now 
Dave  plays  with  her  for  hours." 

Susan  didn't  complain  of  her  own  loneliness.  But  it  was  true  that 
even  here  in  Houston  her  husband  had  to  be  gone  on  business  trips 
frequently.  Returning  home  from  one  of  these  trips,  Susan  did  not 
greet  him  with  her  usual  enthusiasm.  He  knew  that  something  more 
than  daily  problems  bothered  her.  On  questioning,  she  confessed  that 
she  was  disturbed  by  a  letter  she  had  received  from  Mr.  Cherry,  and 
she  gave  it  to  him  to  read. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Cherry  to  Susan 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
July  16,  1866 
My  dear  Mrs.  Langdon : 

I  had  to  go  into  the  country  on  business  the  other  day,  so  I  drove 
past  your  place,  Rosenwick.  It  would  break  your  heart  to  see  it  now. 
The  Federals  burned  the  house  and  barn  and  cut  down  all  the  trees 
and  ruined  your  pretty  garden.  The  darkie  cabins  are  the  only  thing 
left  standing.  Your  Esther  is  living  in  one  of  them.  That  is  why  I  am 
writing  to  you. 

She  is  so  sad  and  lonely.  She  told  me  her  whole  story,  how  she 
pleaded  with  you  to  stay  behind  when  you  left  for  Texas  because  her 
boy,  John,  was  off  somewhere  with  the  Yankee  army.  She  says  she 
knew  he'd  get  "powerful"  homesick  and  come  back  and  she  wanted 
to  be  here  waiting  for  him.  Well,  he  did  come  back. 

One  day  she  looked  out  the  window  and  she  saw  him  standing 
there  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  house.  He  looked  so  forlorn,  she  knew 
he  was  grieving.  He  sat  down  on  a  stump  and  wept  for  his  home  and 
his  home-folks.  Poor  boy!  She  started  to  go  to  him.  But  she  is  crippled 
up  with  rheumatism,  you  know,  and  she  can't  move  very  fast.  All  of 
a  sudden  he  jumped  up  and  ran  straight  for  the  river.  She  yelled.  But 
he  didn't  hear  her. 

Poor  old  woman!  I  sent  her  some  meal  and  molasses.  That  was 
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about  all  I  could  do.  I  knew  your  Willie  would  want  to  know  what 
happened  to  John.  I  am  so  glad  you  took  Jim  with  you.  I  haven't 
heard  from  Jonas  since  the  Army  went  South. 

How  are  things  in  Texas?  It  is  terribly  hard  to  make  a  living  here. 
I  don't  blame  you  for  not  coming  back. 

Yours  sincerely, 
B.  M.  CHERRY 

After  William  finished  reading  the  letter,  he  sat  stunned  for  a  few 
minutes,  holding  the  paper  and  looking  off  into  space.  Then  he  sighed 
deeply,  reached  over  and  took  Susan's  hand. 

"Our  Rosenwick  is  gone!  Well  never  see  it  again."  William  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

"My  beautiful  home!  Why  would  they  burn  it?"  asked  Susan. 

"Not  on  purpose,  surely  not  on  purpose.  It  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent due  to  a  careless  soldier,"  suggested  William. 

"You  really  don't  think  they  did  it  on  purpose?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  can't  feel  that  even  Yankee  soldiers  would  enjoy 
destruction  for  destruction's  sake.  But  it  is  gone.  I  suppose  in  my  heart 
I  always  thought  we  would  return  and  pick  up  our  lives  where  we  left 
them  in  Nashville.  I'm  sure  that  you  did,  too." 

"Yes,  I  did.  Those  were  such  happy,  productive  years.  You  with 
your  preaching  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  I  had  not  only  my  own 
home  and  garden,  but  the  Ladies  Pearl"  Susan  smiled  sadly  as  she 
thought  about  those  abundant  years. 

"Acting  as  editor  was  a  challenge  to  your  creative  ability.  I  was 
proud  of  the  fine  work  you  did  and  the  success  we  had  with  that 
magazine,"  said  William. 

"You  were  the  inspiration,"  insisted  Susan.  "It  would  have  been 
nothing  without  your  leadership." 

"I  wish  we  could  start  another  so  you  could  put  your  pen  to  work 
again.  It  takes  capital,  which  we  don't  have.  We  had  the  backing  of 
the  Church  in  publishing  the  Vearl.  Here  the  Church  is  not  a  strong 
force." 

"Who  would  be  able  to  buy  our  magazine  if  we  did  publish  one? 
No  one  has  money  for  the  extras  in  life  now.  The  world  has  grown  so 
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harsh.  I  doubt  whether  there  are  enough  gentle  women  left  who  de- 
sire a  guide  to  improve  their  minds.  Too  many  are  sad  and  bitter. 
Their  need  is  there,  greater  than  ever,  but  will  they  recognize  it,  and 
even  if  they  do,  can  they  afford  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  literature  to  help 
them?" 

"You  are  right.  This  is  not  the  time  to  venture  into  the  publication 
field.  Those  gentle  women  must  rely  upon  the  Bible  to  make  them 
sweet  and  less  bitter.  But  I  am  sorry  for  your  sake  that  you  can't  put 
your  talent  to  work.  As  for  your  other  blessings  in  those  golden  days 
in  Nashville — 'your  own  home  and  garden' — something  can  and  will 
be  done  about  that." 

"Oh,  William!  We  have  no  money.  I  understand.  I  just  wish  we 
had  enough  to  send  for  poor  old  Esther.  How  lonely  she  must  be!" 

"I  am  sure  Mr.  Cherry  will  take  care  of  her  for  old  times  sake.  I 
will  write  to  him  and  ask  him  to.  Esther  would  get  homesick  here  if 
we  brought  her  out.  I  am  homesick  myself  for  Rosenwick  tonight  and 
I  know  you  are,  too." 

"Yes,  I  am.  But  let's  not  think  about  it.  I  have  so  many  blessings. 
This  house  is  very  adequate.  I  am  not  complaining,"  insisted  Susan. 

"No,  you  never  complain.  It  is  true  that  money  is  hard  to  come  by. 
But  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done.  If  anyone  deserves  a  home  of  her 
own,  it  is  my  own  sweet  Susan." 

This  declaration  brought  a  glad  smile  to  Susan's  face.  William  took 
her  into  his  arms  and  his  kiss  made  Susan  young  and  happy  again. 

William  did  not  forget  his  promise.  The  following  Friday  night  he 
came  home  very  excited.  He  admitted  that  he  had  a  surprise.  He  told 
Susan  that  he  wanted  to  take  her  and  the  children  on  a  picnic  the  next 
day.  All  chores  were  excused,  he  was  not  going  to  work  himself.  It 
was  going  to  be  a  holiday  for  all. 

The  next  morning  Susan  said,  wonderingly,  "It  is  no  one's  birthday, 
nor  our  anniversary?  Have  I  forgotten  something?" 

"Can't  I  take  you  on  a  picnic  just  for  fun?"  asked  William  with  a 
smile. 

"Yes,  but  I  thought  maybe  I  was  being  forgetful." 

"No,  no,  go  get  your  hat.  The  boys  have  everything  in  the  wagon 
and  Fannie  is  'about  to  bust'  with  excitement." 
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He  helped  Susan  up  onto  the  front  seat  and  they  drove  off  toward 
the  edge  of  town. 

"There's  a  good  place  for  a  picnic/'  said  Willie,  pointing  to  a  clear- 
ing under  a  clump  of  trees. 

ffI  have  a  better  place  in  mind/'  William  said,  and  drove  on  until 
he  came  to  some  woods  with  a  little  brook  running  through  it.  "What 
do  you  think  of  this?" 

"This  is  great/'  exclaimed  Willie.  He  and  Young  jumped  down  and 
immediately  started  off  on  a  tour  of  investigation.  Fannie  followed 
with  Dave  in  attendance. 

William  turned  to  Susan.  "Do  you  like  it?" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  place  for  a  picnic,"  said  Susan. 

"But,  do  you  like  it?"  insisted  William. 

Susan  stared  at  William.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"It  is  all  yours,  if  you  like  it,"  stated  William.  He  pulled  from  his 
pocket  a  folded  paper. 

"What?"  Susan  was  amazed. 

"Yes,  it  is  yours.  I  bought  it  for  you  yesterday.  This  is  the  deed.  I 
bought  these  lots  in  your  name." 

"Oh  William,  not  really.  For  me?" 

"Yes,  so  you  could  build  a  house  of  your  own." 

"Oh,  William,  not  a  house  of  my  own?"  Susan  burst  into  tears. 

"Well,  don't  cry  about  it.  Don't  you  like  it?" 

"Of  course  I  do.  I  am  just  so  happy,"  between  sobs. 

"I  know  the  house  isn't  here  yet.  We'll  have  to  wait  a  while  for 
that.  But  we  can  plan  and  work  for  it." 

"Oh,  William,  it  is  lovely,  lovely.  Trees  and  a  stream,  too.  And 
mine!" 

"It  is  too  early  to  eat.  The  children  are  exploring.  Shall  we  explore, 
too?" 

"Oh  yes,  let's.  We  can  decide  where  to  put  the  house.  My  very  own 
house!"  Susan  was  still  slightly  overcome. 

During  the  fall  they  had  many  picnics  on  Susan's  lots.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  dream  house  was  changed  quite  a  few  times.  The  children 
had  dammed  up  the  stream  and  formed  a  little  pond.  Gradually  their 
visits  to  the  lots  became  less  frequent,  due  in  part  to  bad  weather, 
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but  also  because  business  forced  Dr.  Langdon  to  go  to  New  Orleans 
or  Shreveport,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  away  as  St.  Louis.  Susan 
spent  her  evenings  drawing  plans  of  her  future  home,  and  this  happy 
occupation  made  her  hours  pass  quickly. 

The  winter  of  1866-67  in  Houston  was  long  and  dreary.  Frequently 
a  cold  dismal  rain  fell.  It  seemed  that  the  sun  had  forgotten  how  to 
shine  on  this  "Sunny  Southern  City/'  The  damp  weather  was  hard  on 
Susan's  health.  She  had  one  cold  after  another,  with  more  days  spent 
in  bed  than  out.  Aunt  Polly  took  over  most  of  the  management  of  the 
household. 

"De  Spring  'ul  be  hyar  soon.  Den  ya  'ul  be  tolerable/'  Aunt  Polly 
assured  Susan.  fT)iggin'  in  de  dirt  is  mighty  fine  medicine." 

Finally  good  weather  arrived  and  it  did  improve  Susan's  health  and 
her  spirits.  To  dig  a  little,  to  crumble  the  soft  earth  between  her  fingers 
and  then  to  plant  the  seed  was  good.  But  it  was  the  first  green  sprouts 
that  brought  real  joy  to  Susan.  As  she  nurtured  the  plants,  watered, 
weeded  and  watched  them  grow,  the  whole  miracle  of  life  made  the 
Greatness  of  God  closer  to  her,  and  as  she  marveled  at  creation,  her 
spirit  was  renewed  and  her  body  was  restored  to  health.  Fresh  air  and 
gentle  exercise  put  color  back  into  her  cheeks.  As  Polly  said,  planting  a 
garden  was  mighty  fine  medicine. 

Willie  had  been  taking  a  course  in  Science  that  fascinated  him.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  he  had  done  all  of  his  dissecting  in  school. 
Now  he  had  obtained  a  set  of  knives  of  his  own  and  after  school  dis- 
sected in  the  bedroom  he  shared  with  Young.  The  first  frog  that  he 
brought  home  he  had  cut  open  in  the  kitchen.  Aunt  Polly  objected 
vigorously,  and  drove  him  out,  suggesting  the  woodshed.  But  Willie 
favored  his  marble-topped  dresser.  When  Polly  told  Dr.  Langdon, 
surprisingly,  Doctor  sided  with  Willie.  Actually  he  was  proud  to  have 
his  son  share  his  interest  in  science,  and  secretly  hoped  to  make  a 
doctor  of  him.  So  Willie  used  his  bedroom  as  an  operating  room. 
Young  didn't  mind.  He  liked  to  watch,  he  didn't  mind  the  smells,  and 
besides  Willie  paid  him  for  catching  every  frog  he  used.  Polly  retali- 
ated by  refusing  to  clean  the  room.  The  boys  didn't  mind  this,  either. 

Susan  agreed  with  Polly.  After  one  venture  in  ffto  watch,"  she  left 
hurriedly,  and  thereafter  stayed  as  far  away  as  possible. 
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This  "Scientific  Project"  caused  one  great  rift  in  the  family.  When 
they  had  first  moved  to  Houston,  a  stray  dog  had  adopted  them.  She 
was  a  skinny  little  mongrel,  dumb  and  unlovely.  Polly  fed  her  now 
and  then,  and  she  slept  under  the  back  steps.  But  no  one  really  loved 
her  enough  to  give  her  a  name.  She  was  just  "Here,  you/'  or  "Git  outa 
de  way."  She  didn't  even  have  sense  enough  to  keep  out  of  the  street. 

So  one  spring  morning  she  was  out  there,  and  was  kicked  by  a 
mule  and  died.  No  one  mourned  her,  but  all  were  indignant  when 
Willie  decided  to  do  an  autopsy.  They  were  dissecting  cats  at  school, 
and  here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  him. 


Young  clutched  the  poor  dead  animal  to  him  and  went  sobbing  to 
his  mother.  Fannie  followed,  tears  flowing  freely.  Then  came  Willie 
with  Aunt  Polly,  who  was  flabbergasted. 

"Lan'  sakes,  boy,  lan'  sakes!"  was  all  she  could  utter. 

Willie  tried  to  explain  the  situation  to  Susan,  concluding, 

"The  dog  is  dead,  Mama.  He  can't  feel  anything  now.  It  won't  hurt 
him." 

"But  she  was  a  pet,  Willie,"  said  Susan. 

"He  wants  to  cut  her  open,"  sobbed  Young,  greatly  distressed. 
"Please,  Mama,  don't  let  him  do  it." 
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"Hush,  Young.  I  won't  let  him  do  tit,"  promised  Susan. 

"But,  Mama,  I  could  find  out  what  killed  her/'  said  Willie,  and 
added,  hesitantly,  "Maybe." 

"We  know  what  killed  her.  She  barked  at  the  mule  and  got  kicked 
in  the  head.  Now  you  will  give  her  a  proper  funeral  and  no  more  of 
this  monkey  business.  Willie,  go  get  a  spade  and  dig  a  hole  out  behind 
the  rosebushes.  Fannie  can  say  a  Bible  verse  when  you  are  ready." 

But  Fannie  didn't  want  to  say  a  Bible  verse.  Susan  had  returned  to 
her  work  in  the  house  so  the  boys  argued  with  Fannie. 

"I  am  going  to  say,  'Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  said  Fannie.  "Dog 
will  like  that  better  than  the  Bible." 

Young  insisted  that  they  always  read  the  Bible  at  funerals. 

"Dogs  don't  go  to  funerals,  silly!" 

Willie  finally  made  the  decision. 

"You  know,  Young,  there  is  a  Dog  Star.  Maybe  that  poem  would 
be  all  right  after  all.  Ma  won't  care." 

So  to  "Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  Dog  was  put  into  her  grave. 
There  were  no  more  tears  shed.  In  fact,  the  early  ones  were  shed 
more  in  indignation  than  sorrow.  The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  the  erection  of  the  monument:  a  piece  of  shingle  with 
the  word  "DOG"  printed  on  it. 

When  Susan  saw  the  shingle,  she  thought,  "Not  even  a  name,"  and 
shook  her  head.  Even  a  dog  should  have  a  name.  She  admitted  to 
herself  the  real  tragedy  was  that  the  poor  little  thing  was  not  loved  by 
anyone.  Susan  valued  love  above  all  things.  Her  love  for  her  husband 
and  the  love  she  knew  he  felt  for  her  made  each  day  a  little  brighter. 
Her  love  for  her  children  was  just  as  precious,  strong  and  steady,  but 
of  a  different  nature — more  protective  and  sometimes  irksome  to  the 
children.  It  was  not  returned  in  kind,  nor  did  she  expect  it.  They 
would  not  understand  until  they  had  children  of  their  own.  An  oc- 
casional burst  of  sweetness  from  them  was  welcomed  and  cherished. 
Of  course,  when  they  were  in  trouble,  they  turned  to  her,  just  as  she 
turned  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for  help  and  guidance.  The  Bible  told 
her  that  He  saw  the  sparrow  fall  and  the  flower  wither  away.  He 
promised  that  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Surely  this  dog  was  "one  of  the  least." 
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She  wished  that  she  was  still  the  editor  of  the  Vearl.  There  were 
many  things  she  could  say  on  the  subject  of  Love  that  might  prove 
useful  to  others.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Brotherly  Love  had  al- 
most been  smothered  by  the  hate  generated  by  the  war.  She  resolved 
to  write  some  of  these  thoughts  in  her  Journal  that  evening,  so  that 
when  she  did  have  the  opportunity  to  publish  again,  she  would  be 
ready  and  could  use  them. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

It  was  June.  Dr.  Langdon  had  been  gone  for  almost  two  weeks 
when  Susan  was  surprised  to  receive  the  following  letter  from  him : 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
June  5,  1867 
My  Dear  Susan : 

I  have  determined  to  make  this  city  our  future  home  unless  "Our 
Father"  otherwise  orders.  My  reasons  are  many,  but  I  will  state  some 
of  them. 

1 .  There  is  peace  here,  no  racial  problem. 

2.  This  city  is  a  world  in  itself  and  there  is  no  limit  to  its  growth 
nor  will  there  will  be  for  one  hundred  years  to  come.  There  will  be 
no  necessity  for  moving  again,  nor  will  there  be  for  our  children  after 
us.  Everything  that  can  be  found  anywhere  will  be  here. 

3.  This  city  is  not  one  of  the  ff going  to  be's."  It  is  now,  and  so  far 
as  we  will  be  concerned,  it  will  make  no  difference  if  it  never  gets  any 
larger,  and  yet  houses  and  lots  are  cheaper  here  than  in  Houston  and 
living  is  also  cheaper. 

4.  The  boys  by  starting  here  now  may  not  get  on  quite  so  fast  at 
first,  but  their  future  prospect  is  a  great  deal  better. 

5.  I  believe  I  can  make  a  living  practicing  medicine  and  I  expect  to 
follow  that  alone  for  an  occupation  the  balance  of  my  life. 

6.  I  regard  our  mission  here  the  most  important  enterprise  in  the 
church.  The  pastor  has  great  need  of  help.  The  Sunday  School  is  im- 
mense and  in  that  you  and  I  both  can  work.  I  see  no  chance  to  be 
supported  by  preaching  and  I  know  of  no  place  where  there  is  the 
same  prospect  for  us  to  do  good  and  at  the  same  time  make  our  living. 

If  I  had  not  been  in  business  in  Houston  I  might  make  a  living  there 
practicing,  but  I  would  not  be  willing  to  risk  the  yellow  fever,  and  if 
I  should  run  from  that,  I  would  be  ruined.  There  is  a  better  field  for 
me  here  both  as  a  doctor  and  preacher  than  there. 

I  would  come  after  you,  but  it  would  take  both  time  and  money, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  not  either  to  lose.  I  have  no  business  there  but 
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to  pay  Judge  Calvert  his  money,  and  I  can  do  that  from  here  as  well 
when  you  bring  me  my  papers. 

Have  the  boys  sell  the  wagon  and  buggy  and  everything  but  the 
featherbeds,  bed  clothing  and  our  clothes,  and  the  best  of  our  books. 
Make  a  bale  of  them  and  come  ahead  in  a  hurry.  I  have  today  ordered 
a  sign  painted  and  I  hope  I  shall  have  had  at  least  one  patient  before 
you  get  here,  though  it  is  "distressingly  healthy"  here  now. 

Telegraph  me  from  New  Orleans  when  you  get  there  how  you  are 
coming,  and  when  you  will  start.  It  will  be  much  more  pleasant  to 
come  by  boat  if  you  get  a  good  one,  but  much  the  quickest  by  the 
railroad  cars.  Have  the  boys  make  a  bargain  with  the  boat  for  the 
whole  tribe  and  they  can  get  the  passage  cheaper. 

When  you  reach  the  city,  have  the  boys  get  a  baggage  wagon  and 
put  all  your  trunks  and  things  in  it.  Then  if  you  are  all  well,  you  can 
walk  up  to  4th  Street  and  take  the  "Grand  Avenue  Car"  up  Franklin 
Avenue  to  19th  and  Morgan  Street  and  there  you  will  find  me.  If  you 
come  by  railroad  (that  will  save  about  half  the  time  and  that  is  quite 
an  object  with  me)  a  man  will  meet  you  before  you  get  to  the  city 
to  whom  you  can  give  all  your  railroad  checks  and  take  his  baggage 
wagon  check  and  tell  him  to  bring  everything  to  the  corner  of  19th 
and  Morgan  to  Dr.  Langdon's  and  he  will  bring  it  up  all  right.  He 
will  charge  you  fifty  cents  apiece  to  come  in  the  "bus"  and  it  will  only 
cost  you  ^ivq  cents  to  come  on  the  street  cars.  If  it  should  be  wet  or 
very  hot  or  you  not  well,  you  had  better  come  in  the  bus.  Your  bag- 
gage will  be  extra,  anyway. 

I  shall  have  everything  ready  for  you  when  you  get  here.  Don't  give 
yourself  any  uneasiness  about  that.  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  get  very 
tired  of  looking  for  you  before  you  do  get  here. 

I  do  hope  you  will  all  keep  well  on  the  road,  and  I  pray  that  you 
have  a  safe  and  speedy  journey  to  your 

Affectionate  husband, 
W.  S.  LANGDON 

A  letter  from  Susan  to  her  Mother  on  board  the  Steamboat,  Olive 
Branch,  Mississippi  River,  above  Memphis,  dated  June  27,  1867. 
My  dear  Mother: 

I  suppose  you  are  not  disappointed  or  surprised  to  see  that  we  are 
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again  on  the  wing.  As  you  see  from  the  above,  I  am  on  board  this 
good  steamboat  and  on  my  way  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  I  have  all  the 
family  with  me  except  Dr.  Langdon.  He  is  already  in  St.  Louis, 
whither  he  went  the  latter  part  of  May.  He  thought  it  unnecessary 
as  I  had  so  much  help,  to  return  to  Houston  after  me.  So  he  wrote 
to  me  to  have  a  sale  of  everything  but  my  beds,  bedclothes  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  to  pack  these  and  all  hands  come  to  St.  Louis  where  I 
should  find  a  home  ready  for  me. 

I  know  that  our  lives  are  controlled  by  many  forces  beyond  our 
power  to  rule.  I  tell  myself  that  how  I  meet  them  depends  entirely  on 
myself.  Some  change  our  lives  for  good,  some  for  bad.  What  is  im- 
portant is  how  we  accept  unfortunate  circumstances  as  well  as  bless- 
ings. 7hat  is  the  true  test. 

Do  you  remember  the  young  woman,  Ann  Squires,  that  lived  in  the 
mountain  hut  in  Pennsylvania?  We  reached  her  house  when  our  horse 
on  our  stage  went  lame.  There  she  lived  in  one  place  all  of  her  life.  1 
wondered  how  she  could  stand  such  a  lonely  existence.  I  know  that 
she  had  accepted  her  lot  cheerfully  for  her  home  was  a  happy  home. 

Now  I  have  moved  again  and  again  as  William's  church  or  medical 
profession  or  the  war  have  made  it  necessary.  How  different  my  life 
from  Ann  Squires !  I  trust  that  as  I  have  roved  in  each  and  every  spot, 
I  have  made  a  cheerful,  happy  home.  I  have  seen  much  of  the  world. 
I  have  gained  many  friends.  And  I  have  always  been  surrounded  by 
the  love  of  my  husband,  the  love  of  my  children  and  my  family.  I  am 
a  most  fortunate  and  grateful  woman. 

I  try  to  go  forward  with  courage  trusting  in  the  Lord.  I  try  to  meet 
each  challenge  bravely.  I  remember  as  a  little  girl  you  pointed  to  a 
plant  in  the  garden  and  you  said  to  me,  "Grow  straight  and  tall !  Reach 
for  the  Light!  Do  not  bend  and  twist  into  ugliness/'  I  have  tried  to 
reach  for  that  Light. 

Each  move  I  have  made  has  been  with  reluctance.  Yet  each  time  I 
have  found  happiness  and  new  friends.  I  will  do  it  again.  My  poor 
health  warns  me  that  this  may  be  my  last  move  on  earth.  When  my 
Heavenly  Father  summons  me,  will  I  answer  Him  with  courage? 

Dr.  Langdon  will  be  expecting  us  by  tomorrow  night  at  which  time 
we  hope  to  arrive  at  our  journey's  end.  He  has  opened  his  doctor's 
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office  in  St.  Louis  and  he  has  a  church.  What  success  will  attend  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  At  any  rate,  I  think  we  are  about  done  moving  until 
we  make  enough  somehow  to  bear  traveling  expenses  which  we  find 
are  something.  It  will  cost  me  over  three  hundred  dollars  to  get  to  St. 
Louis. 

I  did  hope  for  a  home  in  Texas,  but  the  nearest  I  came  to  it  was  a 
deed  the  Doctor  gave  me  to  some  lots  near  Houston  which  perhaps 
some  day  will  be  very  valuable.  And  also  a  tract  of  three  hundred 
acres  of  my  own  in  Northern  Texas.  Upon  neither  of  which  is  there 
a  home.  When  we  have  some  money  we  shall  try  to  have  some  sort 
of  a  house  put  up  on  both  parcels  of  land  and  either  rent  them  or 
put  someone  in  to  take  care  of  the  land  to  prevent  someone  else  tak- 
ing possession.  Upon  the  lots  near  Houston  I  want  and  shall  try  to 
have  a  comfortable  house,  so  that  if  I  live  in  St.  Louis  I  shall  have 
a  winter  home.  I  fear  the  climate  of  Missouri  in  winter. 

I  wanted  to  come  to  Beaufort  this  summer,  but  I  suppose  I  must 
abandon  the  idea  altogether,  although  I  have  hardly  allowed  myself  to 
hope  for  it. 

I  left  Houston  on  the  18th.  It  will  be  the  28th,  perhaps  29th  before 
we  stop.  Have  traveled  by  steamboat  all  the  way.  It  has  been  easy 
and  pleasant.  A  great  many  passengers  are  going  north  like  the  wild 
geese  to  spend  the  summer.  No  yellow  fever  yet  in  New  Orleans,  al- 
though we  passed  a  good  number  of  ships  at  quarantine  below  New 
Orleans  in  the  river.  From  Havana,  I  suppose.  We  shall  pass  Island 
No.  10  late  this  afternoon  and  Cairo  sometime  tonight.  Will  mail  this 
at  Cairo. 

When  you  see  Jane  tell  her  Dave  (her  colored  boy)  is  still  with  me. 
I  hated  to  leave  him,  for  he  wanted  to  come  with  me  and  it  was  so 
far  to  Jim  and  Ruth,  and  he  did  not  want  to  be  sent  to  them  "nohow/' 
He  promised  me  in  presence  of  several  white  persons  and  a  good  negro 
woman  that  he  would  try  to  be  useful  and  attentive,  to  work  and  be 
a  good  boy  and  not  so  trifling  as  he  has  got  in  the  way  of,  but  would 
do  better  to  get  to  go  with  me  and  pay  me  for  the  expense  of  carrying 
him.  I  thought  if  I  left  him  he  would  not  have  sense  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself  or  even  find  his  way  anywhere.  I  did  not  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  so  I  brought  him.  He  has  traveled  at  half  price,  some- 
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times  a  little  less  maybe.  I  did  miss  Jim.  Jim  always  helped  me  move. 
He  was  so  good  and  reliable  and  could  go  ahead  on  his  own.  But  I 
am  glad  he  is  happily  married  with  a  family  of  his  own.  Ruth  is  a 
lucky  girl.  I  told  her  so,  too.  I  wish  that  I  could  have  seen  their  little 
baby  before  I  left  Texas.  I  had  an  amusing  letter  from  Jim  telling  me 
about  his  baby  girl.  My,  I  know  he  was  proud. 

Please  write,  my  dear  Mother,  to  us  at  St.  Louis.  Direct  to  us  care 
of  Logan  and  Havens,  71\  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  blessings  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  be  upon  you,  my  precious 
Mother,  is  my  prayer. 

Devotedly,  your  daughter, 
SUSAN  D.  C.  LANGDON 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

The  following  winter  of  1867-68  in  St.  Louis  was  too  severe  for 
Susan  Langdon.  For  years  she  had  suffered  with  tuberculosis  and  the 
cold  weather  aggravated  her  condition.  All  winter  she  was  confined 
to  her  room,  though  sometimes  up  for  part  of  the  day.  Spring  and 
warm  weather  did  not  restore  her  health. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Langdon's  diary : 

"June  11,  1868. 

Mrs.  Langdon  has  been  very  comfortable  all  day.  She  says,  CI  am 
lying  here  and  doing  nothing  to  pay  my  board/  I  told  her  that  that 
was  paid  for  long  ago.  She  replied,  To  man,  but  not  to  the  Good  Be- 
ing. If  I  could  just  sit  up  and  write,  I  think  I  would  do  something  for 
Him/  She  writes  well. 

"July  22,  1868. 

Mrs.  Langdon  some  better  today.  Went  to  the  hospital.  The  ar- 
rangement for  Willie  to  study  medicine  at  Humbolt  College  is,  I  think, 
completed.  He  is  to  take  charge  of  the  building  and  they  are  to  pay 
him  thirty  dollars  per  month.  His  tuition  will  be  about  fifteen  dollars 
per  month.  They  are  to  furnish  him  with  a  room,  fuel,  and  light. 

"September  10,  1868. 

Mrs.  Langdon  was  taken  with  a  smothering  spell  at  ten  o'clock, 
P.M.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she  can  live  till  morning. 

"September  11,1868. 

Today  Mrs.  Langdon  is  very  low.  She  sent  this  note  to  me  upstairs. 
Tray  that  I  may  have  peace  in  my  last  time/  This  evening  she  bade 
her  children  farewell. 

"September  20,  1868. 

A  little  past  one  this  A.M.  Willie  turned  her  over  and  she  slept 
quietly,  breathing  slower  and  slower  till  her  breathing  ceased.  Oh  how 
fully  was  her  prayer  for  a  'peaceful  hour  in  which  to  die'  answered. 
No  one  ever  more  literally  Tell  on  sleep  in  Jesus/  " 

Though  long  anticipated,  her  death  was  a  great  shock  to  Dr.  Lang- 
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don.  He  drove  himself,  working  night  and  day.  He  practiced  medicine 
during  the  week,  and  over  the  weekends  he  preached  in  different  mis- 
sion churches  in  Illinois.  But  he  could  not  accept  his  loss.  Work  did 
not  stop  his  grieving.  He  often  spoke  of  Mrs.  Langdon  and  joining 
her  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Nor  did  he  have  long  to  wait.  The 
following  summer  he  followed  her  in  death. 


Years  later  Willie  wrote  this  note  in  Dr.  Langdon's  diary. 

On  my  farm  near  Hutchins,  Texas 

KAnir  Q    1Q1Q 


May  9,  1918. 


After  all  of  these  years  I  have  just  read  this  history  of  the  hopes 
and  struggles,  the  pain  and  suffering  of  my  dear  father.  Of  his  poverty 
I  was  partly  aware,  but  he  was  always  so  genial  that  no  one  would 
ever  know  how  anxiety  and  care  gnawed  at  his  heart.  Of  his  chil- 
dren, Fannie  was  about  ten  years  old  when  he  died.  Though  she  lived 
a  number  of  years,  she  remained  a  sweet,  gentle  little  girl.  She  was 
cared  for  by  kind  parishioners  until  I  was  able  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. Young  Mitchell  grew  to  manhood,  married  a  fine  St.  Louis 
girl,  and  had  three  children:  two  boys  and  a  girl.  The  girl,  the  older 
boy  and  her  father  have  passed  away  but  the  younger  boy  shows 
great  promise  for  the  future,  as  do  my  own  daughter  and  my  four 
grandchildren. 

Now  I,  his  Willie,  am  nearly  seventy  years  old.  I  finished  my  lecture 
course  in  medicine,  practiced  thirty-seven  years,  and  retired  to  my 
farm.  Since  early  in  my  practice,  I  have  never  felt  the  pinch  of  poverty 
but  was  very  poor  to  start  with.  My  life  has  been  a  pleasant  one  and 
I  hope  not  devoid  of  good.  Just  before  my  Mother  died  on  my  twen- 
tieth birthday,  she  wrote  these  words  of  guidance,  love  and  encour- 
agement : 

"St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  3rd,  1868. 

"Willie,  my  first  born!  My  early  pride!  My  darling  child!  I  con- 
gratulate you,  my  dear  son,  upon  this  your  20th  birthday,  yet  with 
great  sadness  as  well  as  joy. 

"May  many  returns  of  this  anniversary  find  you  still  improving  the 
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talents  committed  to  you.  Every  year  gaining  doubly  the  number  of 
talents.  Thus  compounding  your  Lord's  interest  till  the  end  of  your 
time,  when  He  will  say,  'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant/  May 
your  life  be  a  long  and  happy,  prosperous  and  useful  one,  and  when 
your  work  is  done,  may  we  meet  in  Heaven,  when  you  shall  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  your  glorious,  unfading,  starry 
crown. 

Your  Mother, 
SUSAN  D.  LANGDON." 

Though  I  have  made  mistakes  and  some  years  I  doubt  if  I  have  in- 
creased my  talents,  I  have  tried  to  follow  in  my  Mother's  footsteps. 
In  times  of  trouble,  Fve  looked  back  upon  the  trials  that  faced  my 
Mother  and  Father. 

How  brave  they  were!  Neither  Indians  nor  Mexican  thieves 
frightened  Father.  How  thrilling  that  first  trip  to  Monterey!  After  all 
of  these  years  that  Indian  that  I  killed  rests  lightly  on  my  conscience. 
One  expects  a  man  to  be  brave.  But  think  of  Mother! 

My  delicate  little  mother  taking  us  across  country  to  Texas,  suf- 
fering hardships,  cheerfully  ignoring  the  constant  perils  on  the  road! 
High  water,  bad  weather  and  marauding  soldiers — nothing  daunted 
her.  She  went  forward  into  the  unknown  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
future  well-being  of  her  family.  What  a  great  example  she  set  for  us! 
Never  did  they  weaken  but  trusted  in  the  Lord.  With  such  a 
heritage,  I  too,  will  place  my  trust  with  Him  and  hope  for  peace  at  the 
end  such  as  they  enjoyed. 

WILLIE  OWSLEY  LANGDON 
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